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ON THE CONNECTION BETWEEN LIBERAL INQUIRY IN RELI- 
GION AND SERIOUS PIETY. 


We live in an age distinguished by liberal, and, as many 
think, by rash and hazardous speculation. But, however 
well or ill-founded these latter apprehensions may be, inves- 
tigation is certainly more liberal, more free and extensive 
now, than it ever was. In all the departments of practical 
knowledge, especially, there is found a class of inqguirers— 
whose numbers have, in this age, swelled beyond all former 
exarmple—and whose pursuits and whose progress, in fact, 
do constitute the most interesting feature of the age. In 
former centuries, the mass of men have been content to be 
taught what they were to think on all the subjects of political 
and religious speculation. But they are content no longer. 
Inquisitive minds have appeared, not thinly scattered up and 
down in the world, but they have appeared in multitudes, in 
every sphere of life, through every country of the civilized 
world. And religion, of course, though occupying perhaps 
much fewer minds, than the subject of political rights and wel- 
fare, yet mvolving as it does the most interesting relations of 
man to every thing above him, around him, and in his future 
prospect. Religion, of course, has offered itself as a subject, 
to the thoughts of the sober, the intelligent, and reflecting. 
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exceptions—but I doubt, whether the ostensible leaders in the 
great progress of religious opinion—l more than doubt whe- 
ther Luther and Calvin,—or, to come to leaders of later date, 
whether Whitefield and Priestley, or whether Hopkins and 
Bellamy of our own country, have furnished the truest exam- 
ples of religious inquiry and advancement. Not that I would 
speak to the prejudice of the great and acknowledged merits 
of these men,—of such men as Luther and Priestley especial- 
ly—I speak only of the unavoidable results of human infirmi- 
ty. A man’s mind and heart are both exposed by his being 
a champion in any cause. He is liable to personal prejudice 
and blinding passion. He is liable to be, instead of a calm 
examiner of all systems, a zealous votary of one—to be a 
disputant rather than an inquirer, a mere controversialist, 
rather than a liberal philosopher and christian. The notorie- 
ty of a leader therefore, to my mind, would throw some 
doubt on his speculations—it would, in fact, render him less 
fit to be a leader. 1 would not place so implicit reliance 
on his opinions. for that very reason. We hear less of Me- 
lancthon and Erasmus—we hear less of Locke and Lard- 
ner, and in our own country, we hear less of Dwight as a 
leader,—yet who of us would not rather take these for our 
examples and guides ’—I mean, then, by the truly liberal 
inguirer a man like these,—one who may not, perhaps, make 
the greatest noise,—who may not have the greatest notoriety, 
who may not bring iorward ihe greatest number of novel and 
startling propositions, who may not, perchance, talk the most, 
rei the most loudly, but who thinks the most, and the most 
deeply. I mean one who Is thoroughly modest and humble, 
ake sees too many of the relations ‘of things, and sees them 
too clearly, to be precipitate or unreasonably confident in his 
judg ments 5 who has bound his heart unto truth and goodness, 
and seeks for them as for his treasure, and in this search 
locks continually to the Fountain of light and purity. This 
is the liberal man: and the question is, whether he ought to 
be stopped or checked in his investigations by admonitions of 
danger, whether he has reason, above all other men, to fear 
for himself, whether his inquiries are to be considered as 
having a natural tendency to quench the flame of his piety °— 
This question, too, is a practical one. For there are many 
persons in all our societies, who have a vague but very sen- 
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sitive fear lest they, or their friends, or the christian commu- 
nity, should go farther than they have gone, or farther. than is 
safe in their investigations. ‘They wish that men would stop 
where they are; and they wish this without any clear under- 
standing of the matter, without distinctly perceiving any dan- 
ger, but they wish it merely because they fear that there is 
some danger. 

Now it may be useful to point out to such persons, the 
safety, the superior safety in fact, of true, sober, thorough in- 
quiry ; and in doing so, to point out the wide distinction be- 
tween such inquiry, and that which is false, superficial, rash, 
and dangerous. 

I. There is, then, in the first place, a natural connection 
between true enlargement of mind, and a deep sense of the 
value and importance of religion. 

It is true, indeed—for we must make this further qualifica- 
tion—that in the progress of this enlargement, a man’s creed 
may be reduced to narrower limits, to fewer articles. Many 
things, which, in a cruder state of opinion, had seemed of great 
moment, may have lost their consequence ; matters cf mere 
form and ceremony may have become matters of compara- 
tive indifference. The mind, as it advances, flings off many 
of its earlier views of religion, as in the progress of good 
sense and of knowledge in general, it flings off its crude 
ideas of life, of nature, and the matters of science. When it 
comes to the state of intellectual manhood, it puts away many 
childish things. In short, the mind, in its progress, is attach- 
ed to fewer, more simple, and spiritual ideas of religion; but 
it is more strongly attached to them, than it ever was or could 
be to the prejudices of education, to the precepts of human 
authority, and the impositions of superstitious fear. It is 
bound to its self-aequired views, by reflection, by investiga~ 
tion, and by that deeper sense of their value which it belongs 
to an improved mind to cherish. And this brings me back 
to the remark with which I set out. ‘There is a natural con- 
nection between great advancement of thought, and great 
seriousness of disposition. Indeed, all exalted efforts of mind 
are, from the very nature of the mind, serious; not religiously, 
perhaps, but constitutionally serious. Sobriety is the natural 
attendant of earnest inquiry, let the subject be what it will; 
and levity as naturally flies from it. And all eulture of the 
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mind, though it may not /ead to religious sobriety, i is obviously 
favorable to it. But especially when religion is the object of 
thought and study, when the mind, anxious to know more and 
more of its great wothe and vediiles s, Is pressing forward in an 
earnest and faithful search—how can it fail to gain deeper and 
deeper impressions of the great subject on w hich itis einployed? 

i shall not be expected, of course, to contend against the 
antiquated dogma, that ignorance Is the mother of devotion. 
But [ say, on the other hand, that knowledge is the quickener 
of devotion; and its only legitimate quickener. When a man 
has arrived to a certain point in religion, there is nothing that 
can carry ae further but knowledge,—but an increased 
knowledge of God, and more enlarged +e of duty and de- 
votion and all excellence. And thus it should be. Mind is 
the proper sphere of ieligion, its element, its province—the 
glory of religion within, and the wall of fire around about. 
There is nothing high and glorious in our intellectual nature 
but it has a natural affinity with that religion, whose object is 
God, and whose range eternity. There never was a mind 
enough advanced to teel the wants of an intellectual nature, 
that did not most deeply and seriously crave—if not religion 
specilically—y et something like religion—something to sus- 
tain, to soothe, to guide and satisfy the soul. And there never 
was a mind truly philosophical, that was not from its inherent 
necessities, and its intrinsic modesty—that was not prepared 
to receive with gratitude and docility, the guidance of infinite 
wisdom. 

I am aware that it may be thought superfluous to urge 
these unquestionable truths; but I must take leave to say 
that they bear directly and decisively on the subject in hand. 
There is not that divorce of piety from true philosophy and 
true liberality of mind that ts ofien alleged. It is false and 
superficial inquiry only, with which serious piety has no alli- 
ance. We take the wrong ground, altogether, 1 must think, 
in warning the liberal and independent inquirer, especially, of 
danger. It is against philosophy, to do so,—against Chris- 
tianity,—against the true interest and dignity of the mind and 
of re igion. It is turning our faces backward to the ages of 
ignorance and darkness. Let us then discriminate in this mat- 
ter. Jet us condemn as much as any can desire, the abuses 
of reason, but not its uses; any more than we would condemn 
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the use of food, because it is to many the instrument of ex- 
cess, disorder and deat. Let us say, to every man,—think, 
inquire, read if you have leisure,—but if you have not, at least 
think, reason, and look to the Source of all truth for guid- 
ance. Do not fear to inquire, to reason, to examine. God 
did not give the noblest part of our nature to be spell-bound 
with fear, or to be weighed down with the burdens of super- 
stition. He did not give us a mind propense to inquiry, and 
to ceaseless activity, to be dormant and dead, throwgh a bon- 
dage of man’s imposing. 

ll. And for the s safety of this advice, I urge in the next 
place, that the freest christian inquirer, to however narrow 
limits, consistent with christianity, his creed may be reduced, 
still believes enough to make him profoundly serious. He is 
in no want of topics fitted to produce this ‘effect. On this 
point I shall not dwell, but to notice the singular zeal which 
men have discovered about minor topics, and their compara- 
tive indifference about the weightiest truths of religion. ‘Thus, 
if a man believes only in a God, in a Saviour, in immortality, 
in the obligation of duty, and in future rewards and punish- 
ments, these things, it is thought, must have a very slight 
hold of him, compared with the influence to be exerted by 
the subdivisions and ramifications of this creed. It ts won- 
derful to observe how deeply this impression has settled into 
the general mind. If a man believes not only | ina Goa, but 
ina Trinity of persons in God—not only in a redeeming Sa- 
viour, but in a Saviour redeeming through an atonement (in 
the popular sense of this term)—not only in the soul and 
immortality, but in the native depravity of the soul, and its 
destination according to an eternal decree—these appendages 
of his creed are commonly thought to impose on him a pecu- 
liar and exclusive obligation to be a serious man, an earnest 
christian. But let any one have cast off these appendages of 
his creed, let him believe only in the simple and solemn veri- 
ties of christianity, and if this is all he holds, he is considered 
by many to be as devoid of all motives to piety as a Pagan, or 
an Atheist ! Wonderful infatuation! As if to the simple verities 
of the Gospel, concerning God, and Christ, and the soul, and 
heaven, and hell, it were possible to add any thing more so- 
lemn and momentous! Or, as if we should deny to a people 
who had the freest access to all the great and unquestionable 
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bounties of providence—who shared in the common light of 
the sun and the healthful breezes, and in all the produce and 
beauty of nature—as if, | say, we should deny to them all 
substantial good, because they did not dwell in houses of our 
construction, or have tneir fields laid out according to our 
fancy, or prescription, or agricultural creed. 

lil. To fortify the general doctrine, that profound and 
liberal inquiry is compatible, nay, is consonant with the deep- 
est seriousuess, [ shall in the last place appeal to examples. 

And here I undertake to say, that all the inquiry which 
has terminated in a laxity of moral principle, has either been 
shallow and superficial, or it has been taken up on purpose io 
find arguments for indulgence. A sincerely religious man, 
and, at the same time, not weak, fanatical nor fanciful in 
judgment, has never, through a course of Jaborious reflection 
and earnest prayer, arrived to conclusions injurious to his 
piety or morals. 

Shall the infidels of France be cited against me, as proving 
the danger of prosecuting inquiry tod far? But who will 
maintain that they were generally eae men; and much 
more that they were good men? Shall the present race of 
ultra-liberal theologians i in Germany be brought forward as a 
warning example? Many and awful are the admonitions, I 
know, which are propounded to us from this quarter. Every 
tyro in Biblical criticism has learnt to point with oracular so- 
lemn'ty to Germany, and to put on a countenance of porten- 
tous significancy, as he grav ely proceeds to confound all the 
liberal inquiry in the world with the liberal inquiry of that 
country. I give all due honour to the Jiterature and learning 
of Germany: but I have been accustomed to think Jearning 
a different thing from wisdom, and literature no pledge for 
honesty, nor even for good sense. A spirit of extravagance 
has infected the literature and politics, as well as the religion 
of the learned in Germany; and this general character might 
be urged against the liberal politician, or the liberal student of 
this country, as well as against the liberal christian. Indeed, 
we know too little of Germany, too little of the process of 
mind that has been passed through there, to cite it with any 
accuracy as an example. Did the theologians of that coun- 
try commence their investigations with a spirit of piety and 
humility, and have they prosecuted them, with not only an 
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acute, but with a sound mind? This we do not know; but 
have reason to suspect the contrary ; and till we know this, 
their example is nothing to the purpose.* 

Let us then come to a field of inquiry that we better un- 
derstand ; jet us turn to English ground for our examples. 
Aud as pledges for the safety of profound and free inquiry, 
and of a great advance beyond the opinions of their day, it 
is en ough to mention the names of Newton and Hartley, of 
Locke and Lardner, of Cappe and Cogan ; men of the most 
exalted and unimpeachable virtue, of the most earnest and 
scrupulous devotion, and at the same time, of the most liberal 
and fearless investigation—men whose reputation for wisdom 
and piety, even the tongue of religious calumny has not dared 
to assail. 

Perhaps this argument has been pursued sufficiently far ; 
and the length of this essay, or I might better say, perhaps, 
the largeness of the subject, admonishes me to attempt nothing 
further. Let me, however, offer one word of explanation, 
and one of caution, in close. 

The explanation is this. It has not been my design to 
maiutain in the foregoing remarks, that inguiry is attended 
with no danger whatever; but only that it is attended with 
no peculiar danger—with no more than other states of the 
mind: with not so much, [I might say, as ignorance, or a 
fixed belief on all points, or a servile submission to authority. 
But as to danger—why there is danger every where. Ex- 
posure is a part of our probation. ‘There is danger to be 
guarded against, in every state of mind, in progress, and i 
rest, in doubt, and in belief: But the less danger to our 
moral nature, I contend, is in inquiry, in progress, in action, 
‘This action, it is true, is to -be regulated s—in moral endea- 
vour, that it be not exiravagant nor adventurous; in religious 
speculation, that it propose not Impossible attainments, nor 
rash courses of inquiry, that it be not self-willed nor self-con- 
fident. Sull, however, progress with all the human infirmities 


* If we may rely on the accounts which have been recently given us, 
of the Div inity Studenis of Germany, as holding none, unless it be a bad dis- 
tinction from that wild and dis« orderly set of young men, who crowd their 
universities, we fear, that there is as little good to be hoped, as inferred, irom 
the theological scholarship of that country. See Russell’s Tour in Germany, 
where this novel and strange compound of character which the German stu- 
dents exhibit, this sort of literary brigandage, is described 
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to which it is liable, is better than absolute rest; better than 
an immoveable creed, and implicit faith. These, it is well 
known, have contributed to fix upon the unthinking mass of 
ihe christian world the yoke of superstition, and to multiply, 
in every Catholic country, among the more intelligent classes, 
skepticism and infidelity. 

The word of caution which I have to offer is this :—If any 
one supposes that he is making a progress in true, thorough, 
modest inquiry, and yet finds himself growing more indifierent 
to devotion and duty, let that man know that he is altogether 
mistaken. He is no¢ one of the true inquirers. He has not 
the marks of this character upon him. He has not the true 
calmness and impartiality, nor the true conviction. And to 
specify still further, he has not so much decision as confi- 
dence in his opinions. He has not courage in his investiga- 
tions, so much as rashness. He has not, I say, the fearlessness 
of the faithful and conscientious inquirer. In fact, it will be 
found; and innumerable examples might be quoted to prove 
it, that there is no man so superstitious, so timorous and fal- 
tering in his opinions, as the shallow though boasting skeptic. 
And not to pursue this comparison any farther, 1 think it 
must be manifest, and if it is, it ought to be laid down as a 
principle, that he who is growing lighter and looser in religion 
as he advances in religious speculation is as far from true 
and thorough research as philosophy is from sophistry, as far 
as knowledge is from presumption, as far as rational faith is 
from reckless infidelity. 

I value free inquiry—the freest, the most fearless j inquiry, 
provided it be sober and thorough. And so much do I value 
it, so much as the dignity and privilege, the nobleness and 
perfection of my nature, that in testifying this sense of its 
value, I would not care what reputation the avowal gave me. 
This is one of the things concerning which there can be no 
compromise. But, on the other hand, as from all that is to 
be most creme and abhorred—deliver me from trifling in 
religion! nay, from apathy, from indifference, and from 
every thing that approaches to it! JT would have a religion 

that should enter into the very depths of the soul—that should 
arouse and control, that should enlist and occupy all the 
powers of my nature. To fail of this would be to fail of all 
for which life is most to be valued; it would be worse than 
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death—it would be annibilation to every better principle and 
affection of our existence. Perish the cause then, by what- 
ever name it may be called, which does not promote such a 
religion as this! The fabric of opinion, be it what it may, 
however fair in appearance—however splendid, however ad- 
mired—if it is not made the temple of a humble and spiritual 
devotion, I care not, if all the elements of heaven combine 
against it, and raze it to its nethermost foundations! 

Serious piety then, be it repeated, is the inseparable com- 
panion, not of spurious, but of true thought and reflection. I 
have said, that free inquiry is to be valued. But whether we 
value it or not, it is certain that we cannot hinder it. The 
course is set. The powers of providence—the wind and the 
waves of opinion, which no man could raise and no man 
can lay to rest, will bear us on. ‘Through what storms and 
tempests the ark of truth is to pass, what dangers it is to en- 
counter, and what skill is to preside over its guidance; through 
what boundless tracts of ocean it is to hold on its course, God 
only knows. One thing, however, is certain—it will move 
onward, and it will rest at last in more elevated regions than 
it now occupies. 

To drop the figure :—we live in a period, which is marked 
by nothing more than by a progress of opinion, in every 
sphere of human thought. This and the coming age will not 
be as past ages have been. A new order of things has taken 
place in the religious world, and truth and worth must now 
take the chance of thorough examination and trial. All that 
we can do is to direct this spirit of inquiry to safe results, 
and to this end I know of nothing more useful than a 
thorough conviction, that all inguiry which does not tend to 
virtue, to piety, to serious and effective principle in the mind, 
is false and hollow, and does not attain even the knowledge 
which it professes to seek. May we not only feel the truth 
of this, but may we also find the happy connection there is 
between know ledge and worth, between real thought and real 
sobriety, between the most liberal investigation and the most 
profound devotion, between the noblest achievements of intel- 
lect, and the loveliest virtues of the heart! 
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ON THE DUTY OF CONTINUAL IMPROVEMENT. 
Puruiprians iii. 13, 14. 


Brethren, I count not myself to have apprehended; but this one thing I do; 


forgetling those things which are behind, and réacking forth unto these things 


which are before, I press toward the mark for the prise of ihe high calling of 
Gop in Christ Jesus. 

Tue words just quoted are part of a very interesting 
passage, in which St Paul gives a view of his feelings and 
purposes. He had been warning the Philippians against 
those false teachers, who imsisted on the necessity of observ- 
ing the ritual law of the Jews, and taught them an improper 
confidence in such observance. In doing this, he "ad led 
to speak of the little value which he himself had, * his 
former privileges and distinctions as a Jew; and giving way 
for a nfoment to the recollections and feelings w hich this pro- 
duced, he tells them of what he had relinguished and suffer- 
ed in the cause of Christ; how little he thought of what he 
had already done, and how earnest he was to do more, as a 
disciple and teacher of Christianity. Throughout the whole 
passage, is discovered the most unaffected humility ; and the 
principal purpose of the apostle seems to have been, to excite 
in the Philippians zeal similar to his own. I do not act or 
feel, is the meaning of his words, as though I had already at- 
tained that at which | am aiming, or had already completed 
my course. Brethren, I count not myself to have laid hold of 
it. But one thing I es forgetting what is behind, and stretch- 
ing forward to what is before, I press toward the goal for 
the prize, which Gop, from on high, is ofiering through Christ 
Jesus. Such was his strong desire afier higher excellence, 
who was already devoting the unremitted exertion of all his 
faculties to the cause of the gospel; who, in this cause, had 
shown himself careless of all privations and fearless of all 
suffering 3; whose motives and objects were as different from 
those of a large portion of mankind, and of as much higher a 

character, as if he and they had sc arcely a common nature ; 
whose hope was already full of immoriality ; and to whose 
mind, the invisible objects of another world, con itinually ne- 
cessary as their contemplation was to support and invi igorate 
him, seem to have been ever present with a vividness and an 
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impression of reality, which made every thing relating merely 
to this life, fade into obscurity, and insignificance. 

The desire after continual improvement in virtue and holi- 
ness, which is so strongly expressed by this great apostle, 
ought to exist in the mind of every Christian. It is one of 
the most distinguishing marks of that character which consti- 
tutes the glory and the happiness of man. If we do not pos- 
sess this distinction, if we are ready to allow, that there is a 
degree of attainable excellence, far beyond what we have 
‘eached, and yet feel no active desire to attain it; if we are 
obliged to confess—as who of us is not ’—that there are moral 
imperfections, and faults, or even what others may call vices, 
in our character, and yet acquiesce in their existence, and do 
not labour to remove them; if we cannot but allow, that we 
have been little influenced by those principles of conduct 
which religion requires, by those views of Gop and of our 
own condition and prospects which religion places before us, 
and yet feel no solicitude about becoming real Christians; if 
we are accustomed to set one part of our character against 
another, what we regard as our virtues, against what we call 
by the mild name of failings, and striking a balance between 
them, to remain satisfied, if the estimate seeims to be in our 
favour; if we are in the habit of considering not how much 
we ought to do, but how much we can neglect to do, and 
how many sins we can commit with tolerable safety ; if we 
take for the standard by which to measure our moral profi- 
ciency, not the laws of Gop, the requirements of reason and 


religion, but the opinions of the world, and the characters of 


those around us, and content ourselves with being, as we 
think, about as good as the generality of our neighbours if 
any of these w hich I have described, be our state of mind, we 
are yet very far from that ehiarateie: which ts the only iid Pe 
tion of security and hope for the future, and of real happiness 
in the present life. But even in those who are solicitous about 
their moral improvement, who desire to become better than 
they are, to correct what they feel to be wrong in them- 
selves, to supply what is deficient, and to make constant pro- 
cress in goodness, there are few perhaps in whom this desire 
exists in the degree in which it ought. It may be well for us, 
therefore, to recollect some of those considerations which are 
adapted to give it strength. They are very obvious, but th 
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most obvious and most important considerations are not al- 
ways those to which we are most in the habit of directing our 
attention. 

I. In the first place then, if the possession of a virtuous and 
religious character be desirable, if the state of him who is 
innocent, pure, temperate and benevolent, who has proper 
affections toward Gop ; who acts with reference to the whole 
of his existence, and is governed by his reason aud con- 
science, is preferable to that of him who is guilty, sensual and 
selfish, who lives without Gop, has no hope beyond this world, 
and is the slave of his passions; then the better it is for us 
the more progress we make toward the perfection of the for- 
mer state, and the further we are removed from the latter. 
As we advance in a virtuous course of life, the happiness re- 
sulting from it is continually increasing. ‘The sense of the 
favour of Gop, the hope of that future happiness which is the 
gift of his mercy, the feeling of complacency toward our- 
selves, the consciousness that we are not unworthy of the 
respect and love of our fellow-creatures, the belief that we 
ponsess the good affections of those who are dear to us, the 
pleasure connected in the very constitution of our nature with 
the exercise of right dispositions, and the performance of good 
actions, and the conviction that we are becoming more “and 
more secure from falling into sin and misery, these and others 
of a similar nature, are sources of happiness, which, as we 
make progress in moral goodness, are continually acquiring 
strength. Every one not wholly abandoned must acknow- 
ledce their value, and desire to possess them. But their 
enjoyment is not very consistent with a character of mixed 


and imperfect virtue aiming at no higher attainments. If 
we have any love of moral excellence, the perception of 


improvement must in itself be adapted to afford high satisfac- 
vie If we are at all in the habit of self-examination, it must 
be very gratifying, when we compare what we are with what 
we have been, to perceive that our character has acquired 
: ert and value; to perceive that the years which have 
orever passed away have not passed away in vain, but have 
eft a blessing behind. The melancholy feeling with which 

natural for us, when a little advanced in life, to contem- 
te the rapid flow of time, and the many enjoyments and 
yes which its current has swept away, is alleviated or re- 


~~. 
x 
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moved, when we can believe that we have not lived in vain, 
but that in some good degree we have been fulfijling the pur- 
poses for which this life was given us. On the other hand, 
there is nothing which ought in reason to be more alarming, 
than the reflection, that during any considerable portion of time, 
our moral tastes and principles have been corrupting, or have 
lost their sensibility and become less correct. 'Fhere are con- 
siderations, on which men do not suffer their minds to dwell, 
which they never contemplate fully and in all their connec- 
tions, which yet often present themselves as indistinct objects 
of terror, and do much to destroy their tranquillity ; and one 
of the most painful of these must be the belief or the suspi- 
cion, that as our lives are drawing nearer their end, we are 
becoming more unable and more indisposed, to partake of the 
intellectual and moral enjoyments of a higher and better state 
of existence. 

I]. But men, in general, are growing either better or 
worse ; and this is another view of the subject, which may 
shew us the necessity of aiming at continual improvement. 
We are forming habits of one kind or another, and these 
habits are acquiring firmness and strength. - If our character 
be imperfect and sinful, and if it now have only the same 
imperfections and sins which it had at some distant period, 
we are still essentially in a worse condition than we then 
were. Our sins have become more incorporated with our 
nature; they have fixed themselves more firmly ; our con- 
sciences are less susceptible to the feeling of our moral 
deficiencies and errors; we acquiesce in their existence with 
less pain; and the probability that we snall possess that cha- 
racter which religion requires of us, is greatly diminished. 
The vicious inclination, the selfish passion, the sensual appe- 
tite, to which we give way, acquires strength from every in- 
stance of unsuccessful resistance ; and we shall find it very diffi- 
cult to rally our reason and our gocd principles, and to bring 
them to a contest in which they have been often defeat- 
ed. The gradual debasement and corruption of character 
is amelancholy spectacle which we may every day witness ; 
and it is a fact, it is to be feared, which exists often, where it is 
not forced upon the notice of the world by any very striking 
or visible signs. There is none who can doubt the frequen- 
cy of the change from thoughtless dissipation, to brutal sensu- 
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ality ; from an ill-governed temper, to habitual violence, 
caprice and injustice ; from too great a love of popular 
admiration, to envy, jealousy, and discontent; from an ungo- 
verned craving for wealth, to unfairness and dishonesty ; from 
the neglect of serious reflection and prayer, to a general dis- 
regard of God and his moral government. No one, I say, 
can doubt the existence of these, and many other changes of 
a similar kind. Even if we indulge ourselves in no particular 
habits and dispositions ‘notoriously wrong, yet if we do not 
attend to the state of our character and aim at constant im- 
provement, we shall find that faults and sins are gaining 
sround upon us by little and little. We shall find, perhaps, 
that we are becoming more selfish, more insensible to our 
highest interest, more engrossed by the world, and less 
capable of being affected ‘by the hopes and prospects of 
eternity. 

You are a young man, with all the warm and social feel- 
ings, the juick sensibility, the generosity, the love of honor 
and the fear of disgrace, which belong to youth. You are 
capable of becoming one of those wlio are blessings to all 
with whom they are connected, and who receive their reward 
in the esteem and friendship of their fellow men, the appro- 
bation of their consciences, and the favour of God. But you 
must take care. You will meet with temptations, disappoint- 
ments, and discouragements, which perhaps you do not ex- 
pect. Your social temper may betray you into excesses, 
which will deaden your moral sensibility ; ; you will meet with 
much selfishness and injustice in others, and you may become 
cold and selfish yourself ; you may find that vices, which rea- 
son and religion had taught you strongly and decidedly to 
condemn, are tolerated in the world without incurring much 
censure or disgrace; and you may destroy all hope of your 
attaining any considerable degree of moral excellence, by 
making what seems to you the opinion of the world, your 
standard of right and wrong. Your character will certainly 

change with advancing years. It depends upon yourself 
whether this change shall be ‘for the better or the worse. 
The promises of excellence may pass away, and not leave 
behind them any firm principles, or any strong and uniform 
affections. ‘The blossoms may be blasted and drop off, and 
no fruit succeed.—But suppose that one has passed the 
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period of youth ; that he has already established himself well 
in society ; that he possesses the approbation and esteem of 
those around him ; that there is much in his character which 
be himself can honestly approve s—there is danger that he will 
rest in an improper security ; that he will relax his efforts ; 
that he will be unwilling to disturb his self-complacency by 
ever suffering his mind to dwell upon the painful conscious- 
ness of having acted wrong ; that he will habitually turn from 
the view of his faults, to eratily himself with what he thinks 
the general excellence of his character 5; and that he may even 
feel, as if, on this account, he had a right to expect indul- 
sence in some particular errors and imperfections. If this 
state of mind should prevail, all within may be growing un- 
sound, while all without may still appear to himself and to 
careless observers as fair as before. The less likely a strict 
and impartial examination of himself is to give lim pleasure, 
the less likely he will be to make it. The force of those 
good principles which at first governed him is thus weaken- 
ing without any prospect of its renewal. ‘The impulse with 
which he set out is exhausting itself. He acquires the habit 
of talking about, and even contemplating, the most serious 
considerations, without being sensibly stocnel by them. He 
is in danger of becoming one of those who surprise us by 
their ignorance of themselves——men who having once been 
persuaded that their characters are fair and praiseworthy, 
seem to have ever after lost the power of regarding them in 
any other vrew. 
lif. But another consideration which shews the import- 

ance of the duty of habitual exertion to improve ourselves, 
is that all the hizher and better principles of action are ver 
gradually formed in the mind, and to be acquired only by 
concnual efforts. Among the motives to moral conduct, the 
fear of punishment, and a regard to the opinion of the world 
have undoubtedly very great direct influence in restrain —* 
men’s passions and vices, and in producing, by their cont’ fe: 
operation, characters possessing a certain degree co pasar 
goodness. pee are those which are most univers start 
but the first of them is a motive of the lowest or aby felts 
second, one of very inferior rank. The desir 4€"» and the 
honourable reputation, of being among th: e of a fair and 
name behind them that their praises me yse who leaye a 
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the happiness arising from the indulgence of our natural 
good aflections, and the pleasure which we feel in the per- 
ception of being the means of happiness to those whom we 
Jove, are much more generous and laudable motives of ac- 
tion; but even these are not of the highest character. It is 
only when a sense of duty, a regard to the will of God, a 
deep sentiment of his excellence and goodness, an habitual 
desire to serve our friends, our acquaintance, our country, 
all to whom our influence may extend; and a strong percep- 


tion that virtue is our sole interest, it is only when these are 


the regulating principles of our conduct, that we have attained 
any very high degree of moral excellence. They do not, 
however, nor does any one of them, as some have imagined, 
exclude the operation of other and inferior motives. On the 
contrary, they naturally strengthen and regulate every other 
generous and laudable principle of action. But the highest 
motives no one expects to discover existing in the mind very 
early in life. ‘They are not those, on which as parents or in- 
structers, we can rely in the commencement of a course of 
moral education. ‘The motives to good conduct which are 
first felt, are the pleasure in seeing others pleased, the desire 
of praise, the fear of censure and punishment, a respect for 
just authority, and in some degree a sense of duty; the feel- 
ing of which may be very early impressed. But these mo- 
tives will very imperfectly perform their office, if they do not 
take us by the hand, and lead us on to submit ourselves to 
the authority of higher prineiples of conduct. Life is a state 
of discipline for the gradual formation of our characters, and 
if we would make them what they ought to be, there is occu- 
pation enough for every part of it. ‘The rudiments of the 
highest principles of action exist in our moral constitution, but 
they will not spontaneously unfold themselves and acquire 
strength. The habit of acting uniformly and invariably from 
the best motives is one, to which the most excellent of men 
only make some near approaches, slowly and by continual 
efforts. It can be attained in any considerable degree only 
by him, who is not satished by any partial success; who is 
not discouraged by his failures ; but who forgetting what is 
behind, and stretching forward + what is before, presses to 
the roa: The path of the just i is as the rising light, shining 
more and more to the perfect day. 
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IV. It only remains for us to bring distinctly to mind one 
other consideration of the most serious importance, which con- 
nects itself with all the preceding. It is, that we are acting, 
not merely for this life ; but that God has made our condition 
through the whole of our future existence to depend upon 
ourselves ; upon the characters, which we may form and pos- 
sess. ‘The course which we here commence, the habits 
which we here acquire, do not terminate with the present life. 
Our virtues and vices will pass with us into eternity, and con- 
stitute hereafter our happiness, or misery. Death will give 
us no new preparation for that state to which it introduces us. 
Our proficiency in virtue is the measure of our qualification 
for the happiness of the future life. ‘If the soul be immor- 
tal,’ I quote the words which Plato represents Socrates as 
having uttered on the day of his death, ‘If the soul be im- 
mortal, it requires our greatest care, not merely for the pre- 
sent portion of time, which we call life, but for the whole of 
time ; and the danger may well appear dreadful if we neglect 
it. If, indeed, death were a dissolution of the whole man, it 
might be a gain for the bad to die; and with the loss of the 
soul to be released from the body and from their vices. But 
now, since it appears that the soul is immortal, there is no 
other escape from evil, there is no other safety, except in 
becoming as good and wise as possible. For the soul will 
arrive at the place of the departed, having nothing, but the 
instruction and discipline which she has here received.’ 
This is a translation of one of the finest passages which has 
been left us by any of the ancient philosophers of Greece. 
It would be painful to explain with how much error, thoughts 
so noble were connected. But the voice which reason ut- 
tered in her secret chambers, or in the cell of a prison, to 
her few disciples, revelation has since made audible to man- 
kind. The truths, which reason in her highest aspirings, 
when she approached near the confines of inspiration, saw 
dimly, and most imperfectly, in the distance, have since been 
disclosed in full splendour. There is nothing more certain, 
than that the stronger and more habitual is the influence of 
these truths on our conduct, the wiser we shall be, and the 
better, and the happier. 
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For the Examiner. 
LIBERAL OPINIONS OF THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Ir is refreshing to find in this able work such frequent con- 
cessions as we do, to the great principles of liberality and 
freedom of inquiry, which are every where advancing with 
mighty strides. The writer of this communication formerly 
pointed out one or two instances of such a spirit in that jour- 
nal to the Editor of the Unitarian Miscellany. He is happy 
to increase the catalogue by referring at present to an admi- 
rably lucid and candid article, in the 63d number of the 
Quarterly Review, on Niebuhr’s Roman History. Although 
Unitarians are not expressly named, yet they have to thank 
the Reviewer for the kindliness witb which he has taken their 
parts by intimations and hints that are not to be mistaken. 
The passage alluded to is the following :—It occurs after 
mention had been made of an opinion entertained by Niebuhr 
that mankind descended not from one original pair, but that 
different breeds of men were originally ‘created in different 
countries. 

‘There is, or at least there was, a class of persons in this 
couniry, who, on meeting with such opinions as that which 
we have quoted from Niebuhr’s history, overwhelin the au- 
thor at once with a sweeping charge of ‘ German folly and 
infidelity.”° But “ folly and infidelity, ” whether of English 

German growth, have never been more unsuccessfully 
combated than by such opponents. ‘To make a‘man an 
offender for a word,” is condemned by the highest authority ; 
if there be any w bo are tempted to tax Niebubr with delve 
or infidelity, because he does not believe the descent of all 
mankind from two first pareats ; we would recommend them 
to consider well the admirable passage in Johnson’s Life of 
Sir Thomas Browne, in which he defends the subject of his 
Memoir from a similar imputation, and points out the want of 
wisdom as well as of charity in those who are willing on 
slight grounds “ to enlarge the catalogue of infidels.” We are, 
certainly, very far from agreeing with the opinions of Niebuhr ; 
and we sincerely lament errors, which, in such a man, 
can only proceed from a want of duly weighing the grounds 
of belief, and studying the scriptures in a teachable and hum- 
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ble spirit; but we think that a German may very possibly be 
a sincere believer in the gospel, without having fully consi- 
dered how closely the truth of the Jewish revelation is con- 
nected with that of the christian, and even without allowing 
the inspiration of Seripture in a sense so universal, as that in 
which we ourselves take it. There is, naturally enough, 
something of a national character in the manner and degree 
of men’s faith; and it has often been remarked that the Ger- 
man school of theology has a tendency to latitudinarianism : 
its divines are apt to explain away some of the most forcible 
scriptural expressions, and to introduce hypotheses of their 
own, without sufiiciently reflecting on the consequences in- 
volved i in the sacrifice of the plain statements of the Bible to 
the removal of some merely imaginary difficulty. Such men, 
however, and men who grow up at their feet, and imbibe 
their habits of thinking, are not to be therefore inconsiderately 
branded with want of Christian belief: the appellation of in- 
fidel belongs with far greater propriety to many writers on 
whom it has never been bestowed; to a whole multitude of 
dramatists, novelists, essayists, and others, who, while speak- 
ing respectfully of the doctrines of christianity, have incul- 
cated practical principles in direct opposition to the spirit of 
the gospel. When, indeed, another German writer* ex- 
presses his envy of the happiness of the ancient Greeks be- 
cause they had never heard the name of Israel, and when we 
find him in the same volume speaking with triumphant delight 
of an act of assassination; such a man betrays the true cha- 
racter of unbelief, accompanied, as it always is, with moral 
depravity. But there are no principles in Niebubr’ s work 
which afford grounds for any similar accusation against him. 
Tn fact, if we would hope to restrain that wildness of criticism 
on theological subjects which is too prevalent in Germany, we 
must learn to tolerate amongst ourselves a sober freedom of 
honest and humble inquiry; our censures, at present, lose 
some of their weight as proceeding from a national school 
too little accustomed to question old opinions to be able fairly 
to judge when they are questioned without reason. The 
skepticism of pride or ignorance or wickedness is sufficiently 
abundant; but this can never lead to truth. We believe 


* Poppo, Prolegomena ad Thucydidem. 
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that the inquiring spirit of the Germans is of a better kind ; 
and while we sincerely wish to see it purified from its extra- 
vagances, we think that this may be most successfully ef- 
fected, if we acknowledge, and endeavour to imitate iis 
excellencies.’ G. 





GREEK ARTICLE. 


Some time ago, a great. sensation was produced in the theo- 
logical community, by the publications of Mr Sharp and Dr 
Middleton, on this subject. These publications derived their 
chief importance from a rule, which these authors supposed 
to establish the doctrine of the supreme divinity of Jesus be- 
yond the possibility of doubt. A note of triumph was sound- 
ed in this country, and the work of Middleton was republished, 
with a flaming preface by Dr Mason, in which he observes, 
that ‘the author is entitled to the cratitude of all who love 
the gospel of Jesus, for his successful labours in rescuing fun- 
damental truths from the bold perversion, and the licentious 
criticism, of those vital corruptions of christianity—Unitarian 
improvements.’ 

Middleton’s rule is on p. 44 of the American edition, ¢ 2. 
‘When two or more attributives, joined by a copulative or 
copulatives, are assumed of the same person or thing, before 
the first attributive the article is inserted; before the remain- 
ing ones it is omitted.’ And in p. 48, he maintains, that the 
converse of the rule is true; and that ‘when the article is 
prefixed to the first only of such aitributives, they are as- 
sumed of the same subject.’ According to this rule, Middle- 
ton would reader Tit. ii. 18, Tov weycrou Esc KAT corrroos 
jue fioov Xeeerov, Sof our great God and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ,’ instead of the common and correct rendering, ‘of the 
great God, and of our Saviour Jesus Christ.2 The doctrine 
of Middleton was proved to be unsound by several scholars, 
particularly by the Rev. Calvin Winstanley. Since the pub- 
lication of Mr Winstanlev’s tract, we have not heard so 
much of the support which the doctrine of the trinity derives 
from the use of the Greek article; and learned Trinitarians 
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are probably by this time convinced, that Middleton’s doc- 
trine of the article is rather unsafe ground on which to rest 
their cause. We are confirmed in this opinion by the cir- 
cumstance, that in Winer’s Grammar of the New Testament, 
a valuable work, recently translated from the German, and 
published under the patronage of Professor Stuart, of Ando- 
ver, a rule is established entirely subversive of the famous 
one of Sharp and Middleton. It is on p. 54, Rule 5th. 
‘When two or three definite nouns of like number and gen- 
der follow each other, usually the first only has the article.’ 
Of course, when the article is prefixed to the first of two or 
more nouns following each other, it is only requisite that these 
words should be of the same gender and number; and not 
that they should relate to the same person or subject. 


. 





MILTON ON THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


[While this number of our Journal is passing through the 
press, the newly recovered Treatise of Milton on the-Christian 
Doctrine, is published at the University Press by the Booksellers 
of this city. As this work has excited considerable attention, and 
especially because of the report that the author dissents from the 
doctrine of the Trinity and shows himself to be a Unitarian of the 
Arian School, we have thought it would be acceptable to our 
readers to cite a few passages from which they may judge of his 
opinions from his own language—premising only, that what we 
shall quote may serve rather to increase their desire to read the 
whole treatise than satisfy them. | 


Since, however, Christ not only bears the name of the 
only begotten Son of God, but is also several times called in 
Scripture God, notwithstanding the universal doctrine that 
there is but one God, it appeared to many, who had no mean 
opinion of their own acuteness, that there was an inconsistency 
in this; which gave rise to an hypothesis no less strange than 
repugnant to reason, namely, that the Son, although person- 
ally and numerically another, was yet essentially one with the 
Father, and that thus the unity of God was preserved. 

But unless the terms unity and duality be signs of the 
same ideas to God which they represent to men, it would have 
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been to no purpose that God had so repeatedly inculcated 
that first commandment, that he was the one and only God, 
if another could be said to exist besides, who also himself 
ought to be believed in as the one God. Unity and duality 
caunot consist of one and the same essence. God ts one 
ens, not two; one essence and one subsistence, which is 
nothing but a substantial essence, appertain to one ens; if 
two subsistences or two persons be assigned to one essence, 
it invoives a contradiction of terms, by representing the es- 
sence as atonce simple and compound. If one divine essence 
be common to two persons, that essence or divinity will either 
be in the reiation of a whole to its several parts, or of a genus 
to its several species, or lastly of a common subject to its acci- 
dents. If none of these alternatives be conceded, there is no 
mode of escaping from the absurd consequences that follow, 
such as that one essence may be the third part of two or more. 

There would have been no occasion for the supporters of 
these opinions to have offered such violence to reason, nay, 
even to so much plain scriptural evidence, if they had duly 
considered God’s own words addressed to kings and princes. 
Psal. \xxxii. 6. “I have said, Ye are gods, and all of you 
are children of the Most Highs” or those of Christ him- 
self, John x. 35. “if he called them Gods, unto whom the 
word of God came, and the Scripture came be broken—;” 
or those of St Paul, 1 Cor. viii. 5, 6. “ for though there be 
that are called gods, whether in heaven or earth, (for there 
be gods many and lords many,) but to us there is but one 
God, the Father, of whom are all things,” &c. or lastly of S¢ 
Peter, ii. 1, 4, “‘that by these ye might be partakers of the di- 
vine nature,” which implies much more than the title of gods 
in the sense in which that title is applied to kings ; though no 
one would conclude from this expression that the saints were 
co-essential with God. 

Let us then discard reason in sacred matters, and follow the 
doctrine of Holy Scripture exclusively. Accordingly, no one 
need expect that 1 should here premise a long metaphysical 
discussion, and introduce all that commonly received drama 
of the personalities in the Godhead : since it is most evident, 
in the first place, from numberless passages of Scripture, that 
there is in reality but one true independent and supreme God ; 
and as he is called one, (inasmuch as human reason and the 
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common language of mankind, and the Jews, the people of 
God, have always considered him as one person only, that is, 
One in a numerical sense) let us have recourse to the sacred 
writings in order to know who this one true and supreme God 
is. This knowledge ought to be derived in the first instance 
from the gospel, since the clearest doctrine respecting the one 
God must necessarily be that copious and explanatory reve- 
lation concerning him which was delivered by Christ himself 
to his apostles, and by the apostles to their followers. Nor is 
it to be supposed that the gospel would be ambiguous or ob- 
scure on this subject ; for it was not given for the purpose of 
promulgating new and incredible doctrines respecting the na- 
ture of God, hitherto utterly unheard of by his own people, 
but to announce salvation to the Gentiles through Messiah the 
Son of God, according to the promise of the God of Abra- 
ham. ‘No man hath seen God at any time; the only be- 
gotten Son, which, is in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
declared him,” John i. 18. Let us therefore consult the Son 
in the first place respecting God. 

According to the testimony of the Son, delivered in the clear- 
est terms, the Father is that one true God, by whom are all 
things. [Here are cited several texts with remarks: viz. Mark 
xii, 28, 29, 32; John viil. 41, 5435 iv. 213 xvii. 33 xx. 17.] 

Paul, the apostle and interpreter of Christ, teaches the 
same in so clear and perspicuous a manner, that one might 
almost imagine the inculcation of this truth to have been his 
sole object. No teacher of catechumens in the Church could 
have spoken more plainly and expressly of the one God, ac- 
cording to the sense in which the universal consent of man- 
kind has agreed to understand unity of number. [Here in 
like manner many texts are cited, viz. 1 Cor. viii. 4, 6; 
Acts ii. 36; Eph. i. 17; 1 Cor. xi. 33 xv. 283 Rom. xi. 
36; Heb. ii. 10; Johni. 8; 1 Cor. xv. 27. Again, Eph. 
iv. 4,6; 1 Tim.iit. 5; Gal. iii. 20; Rom. v. 10.] 

Though all this be so self-evident as to require no expla- 
nation,—namely, that the Father alone is a self-existent God, 
and that a being which is not self-existent cannot be God— 
it is wonderful with what futile subtleties, or rather with what 
juggling artifices, certain individuals have endeavoured to 
elude or obscure the plain meaning of these passages ; leaving 
no stone unturned, recurring to every shift, attempting every 
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means, as if their object were not to preach the pure and un- 
adulterated truth of the gospel to the poor and simple, but 
rather by dint of vehemence and obstinacy to sustain some 
absurd paradox from falling, by the treagberous aid of so- 
phisms and verbal distinctions, borrowed from the barbarous 
ignorance of the schools. 

They defend their conduct, however, on the ground that 
though these opinions may seem inconsistent with reason, they 
are to be held for the sake of other passages of Scripture, and 
that otherwise Scripture will not be consistent with itself. 
Setting aside reason, therefore, let us have recourse again to 
the language of Scripture. 

The passages in question are two only. The first is John 
x. 30. “Tand my Father are one,”—that is, one in essence, 
as it is commonly interpreted. But God forbid that we should 
decide rashly on any point relative tothe Deity. ‘Two things 
may be called one in more than one way. Scripture sa e 4 
and the Son saith, “I and my Father are one,”—l bow to 
their authority. Certain commentators conjecture that they 
are one in essence,—I reject what is merely man’s invention. 
For the Son has not left us to conjecture in what mauner he 
is one with the Father, (whatever member of the Church may 
have first arrogated to himself the merit of the discovery,) 
but explains the doctrine himself most fully, so far as we are 
concerned to know it. The Father and the Son are one, not 
indeed in essence, for he had himself said the contrary in the 
preceding verse, “my F ather, which gave them me, is 
greater than all,” (see also xiv. 28. ‘“*my Father is greater 
than I,”) and in the following verses he distinctly denies that 
he made himself God, in saying, ‘1 and my Father are one ;” 
he insists that he had only said as follows, which implies far 
less, v. 36. ‘say ye of him whom the Father hath sanctified, 
and sent into the world, Thou blasphemest; because I said, 
Iam the Son of God?” This must be spoken of two per- 
sons not only not co-essential, but not co-equal. Now if the 
Son be laying down a doctrine respecting the unity of the 
divine essence in two persons of the Trinity, how is it that he 
does not rather attribute the same unity of essence to the 
three persons? Why does he divide the indivisible Trinity ? 
For there cannot be unity without totality, ‘Therefore, on the 
authority of the opinions holden by my opponents themselves, 
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the Son and the Father without the Spirit are not one in es- 
sence. How then are they one? it is the province of Christ 
alone to acquaint us with this, and accordingly he does ac- 
quaint us with it. In the first place, they are one, inasmuch 
as they speak and act with unanimity; and so he explains 
himself in the same chapter, after the Jews had misunderstood 
his saying: x. 38. “believe the works; that ye may know 
and believe that the Father is in me, and | in him.” xiv. 10. 
“ believest thou not that [ am in the Father, and the Father 
in me? the words that I speak unto you, I speak not of my- 
self, but the Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth the works.” 
Here he evidently distinguishes the Father from himself in 
his whole capacity, but asserts at the same time that the 
Father remains in him; which does not denote unity of es- 
sence, but only intimacy of communion. Secondly, he de- 
clares himself to be one with the Father in the same manner 
as we are one with him,—that is, not in essence, but in love, 
in communion, in agreement, in charity, ia spirit, in glory. 
John xiv. 20, 21. “at that day ye shall know that I am in 
the Father, and ye in me, and L in you: he that hath my 
commandments, and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me ; 
and he that loveth me, suall be loved of my Father.” hie: 
21. ‘that they all may be one, as thou, Father, art in me, 
and I in thee ; that they also may be one in us.” v. 23. “I 
in them, and thou in me, that they be made perfect in one, 
and that the world may know that thou hast sent me, and hast 
loved them as thou hast loved me,” v. 22. ‘the glory which 
thou gavest me I have given them, that they may be one, 
even as we are one.” When the Son has shown in so many 
modes how he and his Father are one, why should J set them 
all asile? why should I, on the streneth of my own reason- 
ing, though in opposition to reason itsel!, devise another mode, 
which makes them one in essence ; or why, i if already de evised 
by sotne other person, adopt it, in preference to Christ’s own 
mode? If it be proposed on the single authority of the 
Church, the true doctrine af the orthodox Church herself 
teaches me otherwise; inasmuch as it instructs me to listen to 
the words of Christ before all other. 

The other passage, and which according to the general 
opinion affords the clearest foundation for the received doc- 
trine of the essential unity of the three persons, is 1 Jeha vy. 
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7. ‘‘there are three that bear record in heaven, the Father, 
the Word, and the Holy Ghost, and these three are one.” 
[As this verse is “osm to be spurious, we pass by the au- 
thor’s remarks upon it. ] 

But those who insist that the Son is one God with the 
Father, consider their point as susceptible of ample proof, 
even without the two texts already examined, (on which in- 
deed some admit that no reliance is to be placed) if it can be 
demonstrated from a sufficient number of Scripture testimo- 
nies that the name and attributes and works of God, as well 
as divine honours, are habitually ascribed to the Son. To 
proceed therefore in the same line of argument, I do not ask 
them to believe that the Father alone and none else is God, 
unless I shall have proved, first, that in every passage each of 
the particulars above mentioned is attributed in express terms 
only to one God the Father, as well by the Son himself as by 
his apostles. Secondly, that wherever they are attributed to 
the Son, it is in such a manner that they are easily under- 
stood to be attributable in their original and proper sense to 
the Father alone ; and that the Son acknowledges himself to 
possess v hatever share of Deity is assigned to him, by virtue 
of the peculiar gift and kindness of the Father; to which the 
apostles also bear their testimony. And lastly, that the Son 
himself and his apostles acknowledge throughout the whole of 
their discourses and writings, that the Father is greater than 
the Son in all things. 

Iam aware of the answer which will be here made by 
those who, while they believe in the unity of God, yet main- 
tain that the Father alone is aot God. I shall therefore meet 
their objection in the outset, lest they should raise a difficulty 
and outery at each individual passage. ‘They twice beg the 
question, or rather request us to make two gratuitous conces- 
sions. Inthe first place, they insist, that wherever the name 
of God is attributed to the Father alone, it should be under- 
stood (Jo wie@s, not vi0dratixo:, that is to say, that the name 
of the Father, who is unity, should be understood to signify 
the three persons, or the whole essence of the Trinity, not the 
single person of the Father. This is on many accounts a 
ridiculous distinction, and invented solely for the purpose of 
supporting their peculiar opinion ; although in reality, instead 
of supporting it; it will be found to be dependent on it, and 
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therefore if the opinion itself be invalidated, for which purpose 
a simple denial is sufficient, the futile distinction falls to the 
ground at the same time. For the fact is, not merely that the 
distinction is a futile one, but that it is no distinction at all; it 
is a mere verbal quibble, founded on the use of synonymous 
words, and cunningly dressed up in terms borrowed from the 
Greek to dazzle the eyes of novices. * * * 

The second postulate 3 is, that wherever the Son attributes 
Deity to the Father alone, and as to one greater than himself, 
he must be understood to speak in his human character, or as 
mediator. Wherever the context and the fact itself require 
this interpretation, I shall readily concede it, without loosing 
any thing by the concession ; for however strongly it may he 
contended, that when the Son attributes every thing to the 
Father alone, he speaks in his human or mediatorial capacity, 
itcan never be inferred from hence that he is one God with 
the Father. On the other hand I shall not scruple to deny 
the proposition, whenever it is to be conceded not to the 
sense of the passage, but merely to serve their own theory ; 
and shall prove that what the Son attributes to the Father, he 
attributes in his filial or even in his divine character to the 


Father as God of God, and not to himself under any title or 


pretence whatever.’ 








Collections, 
The Ruins of Ancient Thebes. 


With a quick-beating heart, and steps rapid as my thoughts, 
{ strode away, took the path to the village of Karnac, skirted 
it, and passing over loose sand, and among a few scattered 
date-trees, I found myself in the grand alley of the sphinxes, 
and directly opposite that noble gateway, which has been 
called triumphal ; certainly triumph never passed under one 
more lofty, or, to my eye, of a more imposing magnificence. 
On the bold curve of its beautifully projecting cornice, a globe 
coloured, as of fire, stretches forth long overshadowing wings 
of the very brightest azure. 
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This wondrous and giant portal stands well; alone, de- 
tached a little way from the mass of the great ruins, with no 
columns, walls, or propylea immediately near. I walked 
slowly up to it, through the long lines of sphinxes which lay 
couchant on either side of a broad road, (once paved,) as 
they were marshalled by him who planned these princely 
structures, we know not when. ‘They are of a stone less 
durable than gramte: their general forms are fully preserved, 
but the detail of execution Is, in most of them, worn away. 

ln those forms, in that couched posture, in the decaying, 
shapeless heads, the huge worn paws, the little image between 
them, and the sacred tau grasped in its crossed hands, there is 
something which disturbs you with a sense of awe. In the 
locality you cannot err; you are on a highway to a heathen 
temple. One that the Roman came, as you come, to visit 
and admire; and the Greek before him. And you know 
that priest and king, lord and slave, the festival throng and 
the solitary worshipper, trod for centuries where you do; and 
you know that there has been the crowding flight of the van- 
quished towards their sanctuary and last hold, and the quick 
trampling of armed pursuers, and the neighing of the war- 
horse, and the voice of the trumpet, and the shout, as of a 
king among them, allon this silent spot. And you see before 
you, and on all ides. ruins :—the stones which formed walls 
and square temple-towers, thrown down in vast heaps ; or still, 
in large masses, erect as the builder placed them, and where 
their material has been fine, their surfaces and corners smooth, 
sharp, and uninjured by time. ‘They are neither grey nor 
blackened; like the bones of man, they seem to whiten un- 
der the sun of the desert. Here is no lichen, no moss, no 
rank grass or mantling ivy, no wall-flower or wild fig-tree 
to robe them, and to "conceal their deformities, and bloom 
above them. No;—all is the nakedness of desolation—the 
colessal skeleton of a giant fabric standing in the unwatered 
sand, in solitude and silence; a silence broken only by the 
approach of the stranger, for then the wild and houseless dogs, 
which own no master, pick their scanty food in nightly prow]- 
ings round the village, and bask in the sand-heaps near 
throughout the day, start up, and howl at him as he passes, 
and with yell, and bark, and grin, pursue bis path, and mock 
his meditations. Old men and boys come out of the village, 
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to chase and still them, and supply their place; bringing with 
them little relics and ornaments for sale, and they talk and 
trouble you. I soon got rid of them, attaching to myself one 
sulent old Arab, who followed me throughout that day, and also 
when I visited the temple again: carrying a cruise of water, 
and a few dried dates. I was fortunate in him. He had 
learned the ways of the traveller, understood your frown, your 
glance, your beckon, and that motion of the hand, by which 
you show your wish that he should leave you to gaze alone 
and unobserved. 

There are no ruins like these ruins: in the first court you 
pass into, you find one large, lofty, solitary column, erect 
among heaped and scattered fragments, which had formed a 
colonnade of one-and-twenty like it. You pause awhile, and 
then move slowly on. You enter a wide portal, and find 
yourself surrounded by one hundred and fifty columns, on 
which I defy any man, sage or savage, to look unmoved. 
Their vast proportions the better taste of after days rejected 
and disused; but the still astonishment, the serious gaze, the 
thickening breath of the awed traveller, are tributes of an ad- 
miration, not to be checked or frozen by the chilling rules of 
taste. The ‘des masses informes’ of Voltaire, would have 
been exchanged, I think, for a very different expression, if he 
had ever wandered to the site of ancient Thebes. 

x + * # = % 


But away, reader, away! come with me; step over that 
fallen capital; put your foot on that fragment of a cornice ; 
clamber over those masses of enormous stones; now stoop, 
and enter this obscure and darker part of the ruin. The roof 
here has never fallen in; and here are two rows of pillars, 
with faded colours on them—the columns are, but the colours 
evidently are not, the ancient Egyptian; you may distinctly 
trace the outline, on two of them, of such heads as are still to 
be seen in the rude paintings in Coptic churches: on one, too, 
you may see an inscription in red paint, of a like colour: it 
records the names and meeting of some humble, persecuted 
Coptic bishops, who once held their unostentatious council 
here, in a secluded spot, which served as a shelter and retreat 
for the worship and service of the true God, and the instruc- 
tion of their flocks. Yes, in the solitude of these ruins, a 
weak small sect, who, having little strength, yet kept His 
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word, have read the gospel of Christ, have bowed and wept 
before the throne of grace, and have sung the song of Moses 
to the ancient accompaniment of the loud cymbal ! Here, even 
here, where the priests of Pharaoh have saoriGieed, and 
where Babylonian revellers may have stalled their foaming 
horses, spread their silken carpets, and drank from their golden 
wine-cups, after fulfilling what they knew not to be the will of 


the Most High!—|[ from Scenes and Impressions in Egypt 
and Italy. 


St Peter’s in Rome. 


St Peter’s, however, must be visited and revisited alone. 
I have been in it at morning, noon, and as the shades of 


evening dimmed without obscuring, every object. The con- 


fessional of St Peter, with the lamps which burn around it, 
placed, as it is, in the centre of the crossing naves of this 
mighty temple, belongs, in its aspect, so entirely to all that is 
grand and solemn in the general and most majestic character 
of the idolatries of all ages and nations, that, could you place 
here the Assyrian, Egyptian, Greek, and Roman of ancient 
times, the Parsee and the Brahmin of this, they would fall 
down and worship; and you feel, as you offer thanks for in- 
struction in that revealed word which gives a spiritual freedom 
to your thought, which permits you, in towns or deserts, in 
tumu!tuous occupation or the stillness of the night, to erect an 
altar in your mind, and raise a temple ‘ not made with hands’ 
above it, a gratitude which is, perhaps, the sweetest and most 
satisfying feeling our spiritual nature is capable of indulging. 
We should all—all of us have been idolaters, but for that light 
which no man could now have the mental strength to ridicule, 
had it never shone to give him an illumination of mind for 
which, in the fullness of his pride, he is not willing to confess 
himself, as he is, under a vast and increasing weight of obli- 
gation.—[ From the same. 


Probable Arguments. 


Probable arguments are little stars, every one of which will 
be useless as to our conduct and enlightening ; but when they 
are tied together by order and vicinity, by the finger of God 
and the hand of an angel, they make a constellation, and are 
not only powerful in their influence, but like a bright angel to 
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guide and to enlighten our way. And although the light is 
not great as the light of the sun or moon, yet mariners sail by 
their conduct; and though with trepidation and some danger, 
yet very regularly they enter into the haven. This heap of 
probable inducements, is not of power as a mathematical and 
physical demonstration, which is in discourse as the sun is in 
heaven, but it makes a milky and a white path, visible enough 
to walk securely. 

seseeeeee A scruple is a little stone in the foot ; if you set it upon 
the ground, it hurts you; if you hold it up, you cannot go for- 
ward ; it is a trouble when the trouble is over, a doubt when 
doubts are resolved: it is a little party behind a hedge when 
the main army is broken, and the field cleared ; and when 
the conscience is instructed in its way, and girt for action, a 
light trifling reason, or an absurd fear hinders it from begin- 
ning the journey, or proceeding in the way, or resting at the 
journey’s end. Very often it has no reason at all for its in- 
ducement, but proceeds from indisposition of body, pusillani- 
mity, melancholy, a troubled head, sleepless nights, the 
society of the timorous, from solitariness, ignorance, or unsea- 
soned imprudent notices of things, indigested learning, strong 
fancy and weak judgment; from any thing that may abuse 
the reason into irresolution and restlessness. It is indeed a 
direct walking in the dark, where we see nothing to affright 
us, but we fancy many things, and the phantasms produced 
in the lower regions of fancy, and nursed by folly, aud borne 
upon the arms of fear, do trouble us. But if reason be sti 
parent, then it is born in the twilight, and the mother is so 
little that the daughter is a fly with a short head and a long 
sting, enough to trouble a wise man, but not enough to satisfy 
the appetite of a little bird. The reason of a scruple is ever 
as obscure as the light of a glow-worm, not fit to govern any 
action; and yet is suffered to stand inthe midst of all its ene- 
mies, and, like the flies of Egypt, vex and trouble the whole 


army.—Jeremy Taylor. 


Al Mexican Idol. 


Some writers have accused the Spanish authors of exagge- 
ration in their accounts of the religious ceremonies of this, in 
other respects, enlightened people; but a view of the idol 
under consideration will of itself be sufficient to dispel any 
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doubt on the subject. It is scarcely possible for the most 
ingenious artist to have conceived a statue better adapted to 
the intended purpose ; and the united talents and imagination 
of Brughel and Fuseli would in vain have attempted to im- 
prove it. ‘This colossal and horrible monster is hewn out of 
one solid block of basalt, nine feet high; its outlines giving an 
idea of a deformed human figure, uniting all that is horrible 
in the tiger and the rattle-snake: instead of arms, it is sup- 
plied with two large serpents, and its drapery is composed of 
wreathed snakes, interwoven in the most disgusting manner, 
and the sides terminating in the wings of a vulture. Its feet 
are those of the tiger, with claws extended in the act of seiz- 
ing its prey, and between them lies the head of another rattle- 
snake, which seems descending from the body of the idol. 
lis decorations accord with its horrid form, having a large 
necklace composed of human hearts, hands and skulls, and 
fastened together by the entrails. It has evidently been 
painted in natural colours, which must have added greatly to 
the terrible effect it was intended to inspire in its votaries. 
During the time it was exposed, the court of the University 
was crowded with people, most of whom expressed the most 
decided anger and contempt. Not so, however, all the In- 
dians :—I attentively marked their countenances ; not a smile 
escaped them, or even a word—ell was silence and attention. 
In reply to a joke of one of the students, an old Indian re- 
marked: ‘It is true, we have three very good Spanish gods, 
but we might still have been allowed to keep a few of those of 
our ancestors!’ And J was informed that chaplets of flowers 
had been placed on the figure by natives who had stolen 
thither unseen, in the evening, for that purpose ; a proof that, 
notwithstanding the extreme diligence of the Spanish clergy 
(or three hundred years, there still remains some taint of 
heathen superstition among the descendants of the original in- 
habitants. Ina week the cast was finished, and the goddess 
again committed to her place of interment, hid from the pro- 
fane gaze of the vulgar.—Bullock’s Six Months in Mexico. 
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Origtwal Boetrp, 


‘When [Pilate] was set down on the judgment seat, his wife sent unto him, 
saying, Have thou nothing to do with that just man ; for I have suffered many 


» this day ina deooin because of him.’ 


Tis night ;—and silence reigns o’er Pilate’s halls, 
Where echoed late the ceaseless din and shout 
Of revelry, at evening’s pompous feast. 
Immersed in sleep and wine, the mingling sounds 
Of boisterous mirth and soft-toned love, have ceased. 
The music and the dance are heard no more. 
All now is hushed, that to the ear of day 
Told the proud tale of Rome and Pilate’s grandeur. 
The palace, shumbering in the moonlight, seems 
But a vast tomb of outstretched voiceless dead. 
Save where the tread of pacing sentinel 
Echoes at intervals amid the gloom 
And stiliness of the night, or where the voice 
Of sleeping soldier mutters in his dreams 
Of the fierce onset, of the midnight camp, 
Or of the glories of imperial Rome. 
Hark! from the inner palace comes a sound 
As that of feet approaching rapidly. 
See where the hazy moonbeam dimly shows, 
Under the lofty colonnade, a form 
Too slight for man’s, and in disorder’d robes, 
Whose richness speaks the wearer’s noble rank. 
‘This way she moves in haste : anon she stops, 
And seems to gaze on vacancy. Once more 
She hastens onward, and, with piteous look, 
And with imploring hands, seems still intent 
‘To save some hapless being, that has moved 
Fler soul to pity. Sure ’tis in her sleep 
‘That thus she walks abroad in the cold night, 
Regardless of its damp and piercing breath. 
Who i is this troubled dreamer, to whose sense 
‘The outward world is veil’d, but that within 
{s fearfully distinct in sights of pain? 
sut hark ! she speaks :— ‘Away! talk not of justice. 
“Tis brutal thirsting for the blood of him 
Whose only crime is, to have lived a life, 
The godlike splendour of whose virtues, casts 
A shadow o’er your vaunted sanctity. 
But wherefore should he die? Say. is it thus 
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Poetry. 


Ye would requite his services of love, 
When he hath bent him o’er the loathsome bed 
Of foul disease, and his own holy touch 
Hath purified the stream of life, and sent 
Its tide fresh—gushing from the throbbing heart ? 
Are there not those among you who have w ept 
In gratitude and oladness at his feet, 
When his own hand hath rais’d you from the couch 
Of death, again to mingle with the living ? 
Vengeance divine, where art thou slumbering ? 
His sinking frame, which midnight prayer hath wasted 
Is crush’d beneath the cross. The very lips 
dis mercy hath unseal’d in miracle, 
Are opened now, to scoff at him, and spit, 
(Ye gods behold it!) on his sacred head. 
Wretches, what hath he done ?—He calls himself, 
Ye say, the son of God :—and is he not ? 
The mighty demigods whom Jove sent down 
To rid the world of monsters, and to quell 
The proud oppressor, and avenge the wrong’d, 
We worship, and with copious honours heap 
Their altars. But the son of your own God, 
Whom He hath sent to heal the sick, to cause 
‘The dumb to speak, to raise the dead to life, 
Vo heal the broken spirit, and to shed 
The light of peace on the bewilder’d mind, 
And point you to a brighter scene than all 
The vaunted glories of our dim Elysium,— 
Him ye deride, ye smite, ye crucify. 
How often have I long’d to throw aside 
My robes of state, and hu: nbly follow him: 
And vie with the poor female band that wait 
In service at his feet: and, dying, reach 
That distant world, of which he speaks in words 
Glowing with heav enly fire; and there repose 
Among the spirits of the just, who dwell 
For ever in his presence !—Stay, oh! stay 
Your murderous hands, ere ye bring down his blood 
Upon your guilty heads. —Pilate, wilt thou 
Suffer Rome’s sacred justice thus to swerve ? 
Give him not up to them! Stain not thy hands 
With their foul deeds of malice and of blood !’ 
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HYMN, BY J BOWRING. 


O let my trembling soul be still, 
While darkness veils this mortal eye, 
And wait Thy wise, Thy holy will: 
Wrapt yet in fears and mystery, 
I cannot, Lord! Thy purpose see ; 
Yet all is well—since ruled by Thee. 


When mounted on thy clouded car, 
Thou send’st thy darker spirits down, 
I can discern Thy light afar, 
Thy light sweet beaming through Thy frown ; 
And, should I faint a moment—then 
I think of Thee,—and smile again. 


So, trusting in Thy love, I tread 
The narrow path of duty on: 
What though some cherish’d joys are fled ! 
What though some flattering dreams are gone! 
Yet purer, brighter joys remain : 
Why should my spirit, then, complain? 





Review. 
Arr. XVII1.— Review of the Missionary Life and La- 


bours of Ricuarp Wricut; written by himself. ‘ Not I, 
but the grace of God which was with me.’ Pau. Lon- 
don. 1824. 12mo. pp. 486. 


Arter the labours of nearly thirty years, Mr Wright has 
been induced, by the approaching infirmities of age, to retire 
from his arduous work to the more quiet engagements of a 
parish minister. He has availed himself of his comparative 
leisure to prepare for the public a brief history of his life and 
labours, which must be highly interesting to his brethren in 
England, and is not without its interest here. Many of the 
details of such a work are of course unimportant, except to 
those immediately connected with the circumstances, events, 
and persons. But all can appreciate the sacrifices of ease, 
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the active exertions, the moral courage, the devout zeal, the 
sustaining piety, which are evident throughout the narrative, 
and sympathize with toils undergone in so disinterested a 
spirit. 


Mr Wright is one of those who has felt the more zeal in 
favour of his present views of the gospel, from having once 
suffered the experience of the Calvinistic faith, to which, he 
says, he became a convert when about fifteen years of age. 


‘It was proper Calvinism, not what is now called moderate 
Calvinism. Believing it to be the truth of God, and fearlessly fol- 
lowing it out, 1 felt its genuine impressions, its heart-withering 
influence. I was enveloped in its horrid gloom, and passed through 
its dismal shades. It marred the pleasures of my juvenile years 
and substituted sadness of soul in the place of youthful cheerful- 
ness, which it in a great measure destroyed. [had indeed some 
beintht days while a “Calvinist ; ; for the light of the gospel some- 
times glimmered upon me ; though eclipse d it was not totally ex- 
tinguished ; now and hon its rays broke through the surrounding 
darkness. Still I thank God that I was once a Calvinist, that 1 
have known by experience what Calvinism is. It was one im- 
portant step in my progress. However erroneous, its peculiar 
doctrines are perverted truths, and some precious metal may be 
extracted from the baser materials. I received some impressions 
and ideas among Calvinists which I still deem valuable. Probably 
I should never have felt so deeply the value of Unitarianism, nor 
have been so zealous for its promotion, hal I not passed through 
the intricate and perplexing regions of reputed orthodoxy : certainly 
I should not have been so well qualified to feel for, and instruct 
those, who are still wandering in that frightful labyrinth.’ pp. 21, 
99 

Study and inquiry led him in a few years to abandon this 
system, and he became after a gradual progress a Unitarian. 
He was soon filled with an earnest desire to communicate his 
views of religion to others, and spread them as widely as 
possible. He states at length the thoughts which passed 
through his mind, relative to the labours he should undertake. 


‘I had learned,’ he says, ‘ that Unitarians were found chiefly 
ameng the more opulent and well educated parts of society, and 
heard it asserted that Unitarianism neither was nor could be the 
religion of the common people, of the poor and unlearned. It 
struck me that if this assertion was well founded, Unitarianism 
must be something very different from genuine christianity, that, 
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though now confined to the more cultivated parts of society, if 
identical with genuine christianity, it must be capable of becoming 
the religion of the mass of the people. I could not admit the 
abuve assertion to be correct 3 for 1 had no doubt left that Unita- 
rianism was the doctrine of ‘the gospel, and therefore was fully 
persuaded, not only that it was capable of being the religion of 
the poor and unlearned, but that it was better suited to them than 
any other religious system. I could discover no difference between 
the doctrines preached by Jesus and his Apostles, when the com- 
mon people heard them gladly, and when multitudes of the poor 
and unlearned were converted by their preaching, end those of 
modern Unitarianism: nor could I find, in the evangelical writings, 
those doctrines which are the most popular among modern chris- 
tians. After the most careful attention, I could see nothing in the 
doctrines believed by Unitarians which the poor and unlearned 
might not easily understand, if brought to attend to them seriously ; 
they appeared to be on a periect level with their capacity, to re- 
quire nothing which they were incapable of doing, and to be suited 
to their moral and spiritual wants. Hence I was brought to the 
conclusion, that the reason why Unitarianism was not the then reli- 
gion of the poor and unlearned, was not to be found in the doctrine 
itself, but in circumstances entirely distinct from it. I could dis- 
cover no reason why, if preached to them as the doctrine of the 
gospel, in a plain and popular style, Unitarianism should not be 
understood and received by them, and become their religion. I 
determined, at all events, to make the experiment, on as large a 
scale as I possibly could. I had been accustomed to preach to the 
poor, I thought that God had particularly qualified me for it, and I 
felt more pleasure in preaching to them than to any other descrip- 
tion of persons. With these views, cherishing hopes of success 
which have not been disappointed, I became an Unitarian Mission- 
ary, when the prospect was very far from having the encouraging 
appearance which now animates our exertions.’ pp. 27—29. 


Tn the pursuance of his plan he for several years travelled 
and preached before he received aid from others, and after- 
ward, for twelve years, till he ceased from the work, in the 
employment of the Unitarian fund. He visited almost 
every region of England, Scotland, and Wales, preaching 
wherever he could find hearers, 1 in meeting-houses, in public 
rooms, in private rooms, in barns, in fields, and by the sea- 
side. He travelled on an average two thousand miles a year, 
for the most part, if we rightly understand him, on foot— 
sometimes forty miles a day, oftentimes at great hazard. 
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‘In travelling, and acting as a missionary, I always adopted the 
most economical plans. I performed most of my journeys on foot, 
and in walking thirty or forty miles, which I often did in a day, I 
seldom spent above a shilling or eighteen pence in eating and drink- 
ing. I frequently preached in the evening g, after a walk of twenty 
or thirty miles. After walking six or eight miles, I usually stopped 
at some public house and took a small glass of ale, resting while I 
smoked a single pipe; and sitting down ina public room, without 
seeming to notice any one, | heard the conversation that passed, 
and sometimes learned more of mankind than I knew before. In 
the middle of the day I would take some bread and cheese, or a 
red herring. If I stopped all night at an inn, I seldom was at 
more than three shillings and six pence expense before I was off 
again in the morning; in Scotland or Wales sometimes not so 
much. When I had to spend an evening at an inn, I made a point 
of having a room to myself, where it was practicable. Walking is 
flue exercise, and when a man is used to it no mode of travelling 
will be so pleasant to him. A missionary should acquire the habit 
of walking well, as he will have to go on roads where there are no 
regular conveyances, and it is not only by far the cheapest, but the 
most independent plan, the best mede of travelling to see the coun- 
try and gain information. I have often met with persons as I have 
been walking, with whom I have had interesting conversation, and 
from whom I have gained information. 

My mind was always made up to be satisfied, and to show my- 
self satisfied, with any decent accommodation, however homely. I 
have after preaching supped on barley bread and sour milk, and 
slept in a bed on a clay floor, the room open to the thatch: but it 
was the best accemmodation my friend could afford ; consequently 
it was right for me to appear satisfied and pleased. The following 
night I have slept at the house of a merchant in Hull, in a room 
which was carpeted and had every genteel accommodation. But 7 
rested as comfortably in the former as in the latter; and my friend, 
where the accommodation seemed so mean, did what he could to 
make me comfortable, equally with my other friend where the ac- 
commodation was so genteel. The diversity I met with in this 


respect was a source of entertainment, and produced no serious 
inconvenience.’ pp. 156—159. 


He gives several specimens of the adventures he met with, 
and the risks to which he was exposed. 


‘In the marshes of Lincolnshire the roads are very intricate, 
and were then extremely bad. ‘Twice I was lost and benighted in 
travelling there. The first time I was worn out with fatigue when 
I reached the sea bank, about eight miles short of the end of my 
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journey ; the night had set in, there was no place nigh where I 


could stop, and overcome with fatigue and affected by the coldness 
of the air, I felt an inclination to lie down on the snow and in- 
dulge the disposition to sleep, which was almost unconquerable 5 
but knowing that to do this might prove fatal, I roused myself and 
went on to the end of my journey. The other time, having to go 
afoot road about three miles from a village which 1 had reached 
when it became totally dark, to the place where I was expected to 
preach that night, I would fain have hired a person to conduct me 5 
but the weather being very foul, I could not induce any person to 
do it. ‘Lhe road was through marshes lately inclosed from the sea, 
divided by water into di (ferent lots, an? L understood there were 
deep holes, full of water in different parts of them. On one of 
these marshes [ totally lost the path, the darkness was such that I 
could scarcely see my hand; I knew not what to do, a tremor 
seized me 3; if I attempted to go forward | might plunge into deep 
water and be lost; to remain during a long night un the spot where 

I stood, in such weather might be fatal; and in the darkness, could 
1} move without danger, I knew not to what point to turn my steps. 
My mind was raised to God for support and deliverance 5; and I 
became master of my feelings. I then considered which way the 
wind had blown during the day 3 and this gave, supposing it not 
to have changed, some little notion of the direction in which I must 
co. Lstood still and surveyed the surrounding darkness, until I 
discerned distant lights in two directions. The one of them, but I 
knew not which, I supposed to be at a sluice by which I had to 
pass. ‘Then, like the Indians-in the wilds of America, I laid my 
ear close to the sround, and was able to hear the gullying of the 
water at the sluice for which [ wanted to make. Still a great dif- 
ficulty remained ; how was I to recover the path which would lead 
me out of the marsh, which was surrounded by water? IThada 
walking stick, and by feeling before me and on ‘each side, at every 
step, I reached the side of the marsh; and so continued to feel my 
way by the side of it, till L found a foot bridge which led me out of 
it, and with much difficulty felt out the rest of my way. Once I tra- 
velled six or seven hours in those marshes in a most tremendous 
storm of wind and rain, and was wet through all my clothes nearly 
the whole of the time. Being engaged to preach that night, I de- 
termined if possible to be at the place where I was going by the 
time appointed ; this I accomplished in safety. The storm tore 
up trees by the roots, overturned buildings, wrecked many ships 
on that coast, and broke a sea bank near Boston, by which a con- 
siderable tract of country was deluged, and many cattle and sheep 
destroyed. It was the most tremendous day in which I ever tra- 
velled ; but I thought myself in the way of duty, felt composed 
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and happy, and sustained no serious injury. God gives strength 
according to our day.’ pp. 165—168. 


Besides perils of this nature, he sometimes endured—not 
perhaps * perils from false brethren’—but inconveniences, 
some of them vexatious, and some of them worthy of re- 
membrance only as they evince the milder method in which 
religious opposition manifests itself now than formerly. 


‘ When it was generally known that I was an avowed Unitarian, 
strange rumours were soon afloat respecting what I believed, and 
what I did not believe. ‘The most absurd construction was put 
upon my words, and I wes sometimes charged with saying things 
which I had not even thought of. Every possible method was 
used to frighten persons from hearing me, from reading any thing 
which I wrote, and even from conversing with me. I was de- 
scribed as a most dangerous man, and credit was given me for 
talents to which I did not pretend, in order to persuade people 
that I was capable of deceiving them. It was said that I was so 
artful, and so capable of twisting things about, and of giving ths m 
a specious colouring, that those who heard me, or talked w itlh me 
were sure to be misled: but, it was sometimes added, that the devil 
always employs such agents, that the first :nstrument he — d 
to deceive mankind was a serpent. A person once told a pretty 
large company, in my hearing, that my art and address was such, 
that, if 1 undertook to prove that black was white, | should make 
them believe it. Though I had never preached on politics, nor 
shown myself in any public way in political matters, there were 
persons who insinuated that I was an enemy to the government. 
1 was charged with rejecting the scriptures, denying Christ, and 
being a mere Deist. Idle tales and misrepresentations were circu- 
lated to discredit my ministry and the doctrines which J taught. 
In the midst of all I had one consolation, my moral character never 
was attacked, nor was I charged with treating those who differed 
from me with illiberality ; but, it was said, that Unitarians had the 
art of commanding their temper and using soft words, that they 
might the better deceive others.’ pp. 48—50. 

‘I was once preaching in a barn, filled with attentive hearers ; 
in my discourse I was labouring to show, that Christ was not it 
to bless mankind by being righteous i in their stead, but by turning 
them from their iniquities, and making them personally righteous. 
As I proceeded, I perceived that a man, who stood in the door 
way, was mucn agitated: at length he interrupted me, saying, “ I 
have a message from God, to tell thee that thou art a lying pro- 
phet.” As soon as he said this, | was about to ask him how he 
received his message, and what proof he had that it came from 
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God; and to assure him that I was not a prophet, nor the son of 
a prophet; but he prevented me, by adding, “ I don’t wish to dis- 
turb the congregation, I have said this to clear my conscience,” and 
then walked off.’ pp. 169, 170. 

‘At Mirfield, a village in Yorkshire, finding on my arrival about 
the middle of the day, that the house in which I had to preach 
that evening was not registered as a place of worship, and that the 
officiating clergyman had threatened to lodge an information against 
us, I drew up a certificate, had it properly signed, and sent off to 
the Abp’s. register office in York the same afternoon, and preached 
in the house in the evening.’ p. 145. 

‘The third time I was in Scotland I spent a Sunday in Falkirk, 
and, by the request of my friends, preached a sermon on behalf of 
the charity schools there. Of this, previous notice had been given 
by a printed bill, and in the newspaper. In consequence of this 
notice the managers of the charity schools, the day before the 
sermon was to be delivered, sent the crier round the town to inform 
the public they could not in conscience accept of any money raised 
by the Unitarians, and had an advertisement inserted in the public 
paper to the same purpose.’ p. 293. 

This is a very different rule of proceeding from that which 
has been a favourite with some of our orthodox friends 
in this country, whose ‘ conscience’ in this matter leads them 
to be very willing to obtain the money of Unitarians for 
their purposes, and does not always render them cautious to 
refrain from the outcry, that Unitarians have no liberality. 

‘The third time I visited Crief I preached in a public hall: in 
the midst of my discourse about one third of my audience rose up 
and departed ; the rest remained attentive.’ p. 296. 

‘I once preached in Forfar, the county town of Angushire, in 
the Sheriff’s Court-house. In the midst of my discourse about half 
my audience rose up and departed, after one of them had said 
aloud, “ We will hear no more of it.” The other part remained 
attentive till I had finished the service.’ p- 297, 298. 


These specimens of good manners occurred in Scotland. 
No such instances are recorded in any other place. These 
would not be Worth stating, were it not for the proof they give 
of the growing liberality of public feeling. Throughout the 
whole kingdom Mr Wright was received with a kindness and 
liberality far exceeding what would have been exhibited fifty 
years ago, and far in advance of the principles of the law. 
For when he began his labours, as he tells us, ‘the penal 
laws against Unitarians were in force ; and the discourses he 
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preached and the tracts he circulated, had the laws been ex- 
ecuted, would in England have subjected him to confiscation 
of goods and imprisonment, and in Scotland to an ignominious 
death.’ But public opinion had outgrown the laws, they 
were in no case executed, and have since been repealed. 
Many instances are recorded of liberality highly praiseworthy, 
and which gave evidence of strong principle and courage, 


bh 


being, as they were, in defiance of the general prejudice. 


‘In the town of Pembroke, the mayor, who was also minister of 
the parish, being determined to prevent my preaching abroad, the 
minister of the tabernacle had the lib: vality to offer me his pulpit, 
in which I preached to a large and attentive audience. With this 
minister [ had a good deal of conversation ; as | also had witha 
Calvinist, who was a great bigot. At Haverfordwest, a Dissenting 
minister would have lent me his chapel, if I could have gone in 
disguise, that is, without letting it be known that T was a preacher 
of Unitarianism. In. this town I preached in a house which had 
been an inn, to a large congregation, and was told I had four cler- 
gymen to hear me. At “Milford [could procure no place to preach 
in, and the state of society in that town was such as rendered it 
imprudent to attempt preaching abroad. ‘The same was the case 
at Tenby; and the mayor there was also the parish priest, and had 
prevented the crier publishing a meeting in the Methodist chapel.’ 
pp. 368, 369. 

¢When I made my first journey to the west of England, the Pres- 
byterian chapel at Salisbury was in the occupation of the Methodists 5 
who behaved to me with great liberality. "They lighted it up for 
me to preach in on a week- day evening. ‘This was as I was going 
west. On my return they gave up the use of it to me for a whole 

Sunday, and I preached in it three times, and had many of the 
Methodists to hear me. It is trone the chapel was not their ow ny 
they had the loan of it from persons who were Unitarians3 but the 
wanner in which they gave place, and accommodated me, showed 
real liberality.’ pp. 418, 419. 

‘In Ilalifax IT preached twice, in the Calvinist Baptist chapel. 
The Unitarian chapel being at the time under repair, and con- 
sequently not capable of being used 3 and the room in which the 
Unitarians met on a Sunday, for the time being, was occupied by 
a school on week-day evenings; our friends obtained the loan of 
the above mentioned chapel for me to preach in. The Calvinist 
minister came to hear me both evenings, and throughout behaved 
quite liberally.?. pp. 214, 215. 


Mr Wright made four tours in Scotland at different pe- 
riods. From this part of his volume several passages of 
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interest might be taken. On the character of the Scotch, he 
remarks, 


‘fever found the Scotch people hospitable, friendly, and dis- 
posed to do all in their power to accommodate and make me com- 
fortable. ‘The working classes I found much more intelligent and 
better informed, more serious, well behaved, and moral, than the 
generality of persons of the same rank in society in England: 
certainly more industrious, economical, and possessing abundantly 
more independence of mind 3; they respect themselves more, and 
have a higher regard to character: even their feelings of national- 
ity are beneficial ; for as they wish others to think well of them 
and their country, they take some pains to deserve their good 
opinion. The good effects of extending education to the mass of 
the people, manifestly appear in Scotland. The Scotch people 
have more close attention, and persevering application than the 
English ; this, so far as free inquiry is excited is favourable to the 
discovery of truth. Though they have a good deal of bigotry and 
uncharitableness, if their attention be once “gained, they will pursue 
the examination of a subject till they are fully satisfied, and then 


steadily adhere to what they believe to be the truth.’ pp. 267, 
268. 


Concerning the state of religion, he says: 


‘ As yet not a single Unitarian chapel had been erected, nor any 
public institution established for the promotion of Unitarianism. 
The different denominations of dissenters, were generally Calvin- 
ists and Trinitarians, most of them strict disciplinarians, and very 
stiff in the assertion of their opinions, and in maintaining their 
peculiar plans. The Wesleyan Methodists had made but little 
progress. <A considerable part of the ministers of the established 
church were become more free in their opinions, and liberal in their 
conduct. Among these who had begun to think for themselves, 
skepticism was more common than in England, and the number of 
professed Deists and Atheists was greater in proportion to the 
population. Rational views of God and his government, and of 
christianity seemed essentially necessary to stop the progress of in- 
fidelity. I found the people generally fond of the discussion of 
subjects, eager for controversy, and very confident of the correct- 
ness of their own opinions, and the conclusiveness of their own 
arguments. ‘The opponents with whom I had to contend, though 
very forward to enter upon the debate, seemed mere novices in the 
Trinitarian controversy, committed themselves very deeply at 
once, and appeared to have no conception of the ease with which 
their arguments could be refuted. Though warm whilst actuall 
engaged in debating with me, and sometimes illiberal in their 
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remarks, they afterwards treated me with much civility and respect. 
In my latter visits I did not find them so eager to enter upon con- 
troversy, many of them seemed rather anxious to avoid it.’ pp. 
268—270. 


We were interested in the following account, of the people 
in the hills of Yorkshire. 


‘Throughout this district there is a large population, manufac- 
turing being carried on in all the vallies among the wild and barren 
hills, and amidst the bold, and in many parts picturesque, scenery. 
I seldom preached without having large audiences, even on week- 
day evenings, and on Sundays hearers would come from a distance 
of ten or twelve miles. I was heard by people scattered over a 
tract of country of not less than three handred square miles, to 

whom till the last few years Unitarianism was quite unknown. 
The people in this district, though plain and homely, and some- 
what blunt in their manners, discover a good deal of manly and 
independent feeling, and appear to be greatly improved since Sun- 
day schools have been generally established among them. They 
seem tome to resemble a strong luxuriant soil, which only needs 
cultivation, and will well reward the labour bestowed upon it. No 
plans could be better suited to them than those of the Methodist 
Unitarians. Their mode of preaching is plain, simple, affectionate 
and impressive. Their modes of proceeding are calculated to 
awaken inquiry, and to cherish a liberal and independent spirit. 
They are adapted to the mass of the people, to instruct and im- 
prove them to produce zeal and exertion, and bring into exercise 
any talents they may possess for mutual edification, and public 
usefulness. ‘They have already done much good, and, proceeding 
as they have begun, they cannot fail to do abundantly more. The 
judicious, unwearied, and gratuitous labours of their ministers are 
highly deserving of praise. 

Though while among the Methodist Unitarians seldom a day 
passed but what I had to preach, and few days but what I had 
some miles to walk, public preaching was but a part of the labour 
[Thad to perform among them. Very frequently we had _ parties 
together for conversation, and [ had many things to confer about, 
and many subjects to discuss, with individuals. With them I felt 
aunion of soul, a fellowship cf spirit, and was refreshed and edi- 
fied. The openness of heart, simplicity of manners, frankness of 
behaviour, and fearless zeal in the cause of truth which they mani- 
fested, were quite to my taste. Their exertions in keeping up large 
Sunday schools, and in supporting congregational libraries are 
highly commendable. ‘They have given proof of what the people 
may do, by their united, steady and persevering exertions, in the 
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Unitarian cause, and for the improvement cf society, even when 


they have no persons of much property or influence among them.’ 
pp. 324—323. 


During his labours in Cornwall, where the people were 
ready to hear, and his preaching was principally in the open 
air, there occurred several incidents worth noticing. 


‘At Newlyn, a fishing village on the western side of Mount’s 
Bay, | preached to about five hundred people, many of them fish- 
ermen, on the sea side. It was a delightful morning, the scenery, 
including land and sea, was beautiful and grand ; the congregation 
sat on the grass, the scattered rocks and the sand. I preached to 
them on the parable of the prodigal son. Never did I see a con- 
gregation more deeply affected than this was, while I was insisting 
on the free mercy of God, as the father of his sinful creatures. 
This scene brought to my recollection how the word of life was 
first preached by our great Master and the fishermen of Galilee, 
on the sea side, or in any place where the people were disposed to 
listen to the glad tidings.’ pp. 397, 398. 

‘ At St Ives I preached twice, on the sea side, the congregations 
each time was estimated at more than a thousand hearers. Durin 
the first time I was preaching at St Ives, it rained while I was in 
the midst of my discourse, the people did not move, and a sailor, 
an entire stranger to me, came and held an umbrella over me. At 
St Earth I preached to a company of people by the road side. At 
Redruth, a populous town in the midst of the mining district, I 
preached four times, in the open air, the largest congregation was 
estimated at a thousand people.’ p. 399. 

‘At St Agnes [ preached twice in the market place, the first 
time to about a thousand hearers; the second time, after the notice 
was given, a heavy rain came on; but some hundreds of people 
came together, and urged me to preach to them, which I did 5 some 
of them held umbrellas over me.’ p. 400. 


Many anecdotes, more or less instructive, are scattered 


throughout the book, from which we select a few, and throw 
them together in this place. 


‘We soon got into conversation on religious subjects, and Dr 
Priestley’s name happening to be mentioned, I perceived it excited 
alarm, which led me to ask if any of them had known him or seen 
any of his writings. They replied, they had neither known him 
nor seen any of his writings ; but had learned that he was a very 
bad man, and maintained very dangerous doctrines. I said, of his 
doctrines, I will now say nothing, but I will give you some account 
of his character. ‘This I accordingly did, in particular of the 
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manner in which he had borne iil treatment and persecution, and 
the spirit which he had manifested towards his persecutors ; and 
warned them against giving implicit credit to what they heard 
about men and their doctrines, of whom they had no personal 
kuowledge. ‘This I perceived had a good effect.’ pp. 75, 76. 

‘One of the ministers, a Calvinist, ‘told my friend, that he once 
had a hard battle with the devil, who tempted him to believe that 
Christ was not equal to God the Father; but that he went upon his 
knees, and struggled in prayer, till he got the better of the devil; and 
that he had resolved to have nothing to do with those who deny 
the equality of Christ with the Father. Did not this man mistake 
the convictions of truth for a temptation of the devil, and call the 
suppression of those convictions in his mind a victory over the 
devil?’ p. 171. 

‘Once when preaching in this town, I had a Calvinist preacher 
to hear me, and was told that he said, that if he had cut the throats 


of half the people in Moreton, he should have done less mischief 
than my sermon might do.’ p. 405. 


The miscellaneous character of the work before us, has 
led us to give a miscellaneous character to our notice of it. 
We may now proceed to a few observations in a little more 
orderly arrangement. 

The mode of exertion adopted by Mr Wright, appears not 
to have been previously practised by any one of his senti- 
ments in England, as it has not been adopted in this country. 
The Methodists, indeed, from the time of Whitefield, had 
given proof of the efficiency of itinerant labours, and there 
appears no good ground for supposing that men, equal to 
him in eloquence and zeal, might not be equally successful 
in diffusing the principles of Unitarianism. It is evident that 
Mr Wright, a man of plain, unpretending and simple map- 
ners, with little of that powerful or showy manner which 
takes the multitude, and recommends novelties—who was bur- 
dened also with a large number of the most offensive dogmas, 
against which violent popular prejudice was ever excited— 
yet succeeded to a very considerable extent, a most unex- 
pected extent, in gaining hearers, and making converts, and 
founding societies. He stirred up a spirit of inquiry, he 
conquered prejudice, he created a deep and strong interest 
in the truths which he preached, and has left probably lasting 
effects in almost every part of the island. We will not ven- 
ture to speculate on the effects that probably might have beer 
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produced by powers of the same character with those of 
Whitefield and Wesley devoted to this work, but confine our- 
selves to the fact, that the actual success of the present agent 
has been so great as—more than to satisy—to surprise, those 
who employed him, and to diffuse a spirit of increased zeal, 
animation, and ardour into the exertions of our English 
brethren. Other circumstances have doubtless concurred, 
but there can be no question that the reports of Mr Wright 
have contributed a great share toward creating that efficient, 
systematic, and persevering action, by which the English 
churches are now distinguished. This is one interesting 
effect of his labours, upon which he may well dwell as a por- 


‘tion of his reward. 


Among the effects of his labours in those places where 
they were most successful, we are gratified to find him re- 
marking, what has been so often remarked amongst us, and 
what we suppose must always be the case—that where these 
liberal principles become settled, the tone of the surrounding 
orthodoxy becomes more mild and liberal—the doctrines of 
the other communities are gradually softened. Thus, for 
example, speaking of the progress of truth in Lincolnshire, he 
says: 

‘Tlliberality and intolerance had diminished. In many places 
Unitarians were not viewed with the same degree of horror as for- 
merly ; and, though much bigotry and uncharitableness remained, 
a spirit of free inquiry had made some progress ; and whenever I 
preached, especially in Wisbeach, I was much better attended than 
{ had formerly been. 

Though the reputed orthodox did not allow a change to have 
taken place in their views, they no longer talked of Christ’s having 
reconciled God to sinners, and many of them had ceased to assert 
that God died. They had found it necessary to refine some part 
of their system, and to come nearer to the language of scripture. 
The progress of Unitarianism had evidently extended its influence 
to their improvement. They did not like to have the doctrines 
they maintained expressed in words which themselves had formerly 


used.’ p. 183. 

This we look upon as one of the natural and legitimate 
consequences of the spread of the Unitarian doctrine, i in their 
connection with that liberal spirit of free inquiry, which al- 
ways accompanies it. And we have had as much plea- 


sure in contemplating the progress of opinion in this point of 
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view, as in the actual spread of open and decided Unitarian- 
ism. The change which is thus made, almost imperceptibly, 
to pass over the creeds and feelings of the popular faith, is a 
testimony, not to be mistaken or refuted, to the soundness 
and beneficial tendency of the principles we advocate. A 
gradual change too, is far more desirable than a sudden one, 
because it is not accompanied by those convulsions which 
attend revolutionary movements, and which are so apt to un- 
settle the foundations even of those things which it is intended 
to preserve. It was a cause of deep lamentation at the time 
of the glorious reformation, even among the reformers them- 
selves, that the necessary changes which were going on gave 
occasion to great immoralities ; for many there were, who, on 
the overthrowing of their forms, thought they might give up 
the substance too, and carried to licentiousness their new 
principle of liberty. ‘There is always danger of this in times 
of reform, and therefore we rejoice when we witness im- 
portant changes going on quietly, not forced by any revolu- 
tionary efforts, but as if by a spontaneous and natural impulse. 
We have had great reason to congratulate ourselves, and our 
beloved New England, on the modifications which have thus 
been wrought in the prevalent theology, and which have given 
rise to some remarkable examples in point of Mr Wright’s 
observation—‘ they do not like to have the doctrines they 
maintain, expressed in words which themselves had formerly 
used.’ We see in this way the full maturity of the. christian 
ehurch coming on, serenely and safely, like the maturity of 
the natural year; not by the bursting out at once of the 
summer sun upon the wildness and coldness of winter, which 
in such case would not be able to establish its dominion, ex- 
cept by first occasioning distress and disaster through the 
violent change ; but by the slow increase of its warmth, and 
the gentler breathing of the air, which lead on the season 
by an easy and imperceptible gradation, and establish the 
complete change at last without convulsion. 

Mr Wright has not only borne witness to thts partial muta- 
tion in the orthodox community, but has recorded numerous 
instances of entire revolution of opinion in orthodox individu- 
als; many of them ministers. We have known such in- 
stances before, but we confess we were surprised at the 
number mentioned by Mr Wright. Some of his most valua- 
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ble coadjutors, as well as himself and the leading names of 
the English heresy, were once Calvinists, and brought out 
from that faith by the force of truth. 


His experience on another point, as related in this book, 
is ina high degree gratifying. He confirms the opinion by 
facts—indeed, the opinion was founded on facts—that the 
doctrine of Unitarianism is the great remedy for infidelity, 
and that of the multitude of unbelievers, not a few would have 


been christians, if the gospel had been offered them in its true 
interpretation. 


‘A few miles from Dover, I spent an afternoon in conversation 
with a gentleman who had many years been an unbeliever; and 
he told: me, that had the views of the scriptures and what they 
teach, which I had stated, come before him in the former part of 
his life, he should have been preserved from becoming what he had 
long been. I understood him to mean, that he should have been 
preserved from becoming an unbeliever. I have heard others 
make similar concessions,’ p. 323. 

‘It appears to me, that Unitarian christianity alone can save mul- 
titudes of people, even of the unlearned and working classes, from 
going from reputed orthodoxy to mere deism. The general diffu- 
sion of education, so far as relates tou reading and writing; the 
political discussions, which have been widely “extended ; and the 
variety of tracts, of one kind or another, which have beert widely 
scattered every where ; have opened the minds of the pcople to 
iree inquiry, in a degree before unknown. Favourable as this is 
to the interest of truth, if proper means of information, on theolo- 


gical subjects, be not afforded the mass of the people, many of 


them will go, as indeed many of them have already gone, from 


misnamed orthodoxy to mere deism. ‘The popular notions of 


christianity cannot satisfy men who inquire and think freely; and 
if they be left to identify those notions with the scriptures, their 
rejection of the scriptures will be the unavoidable consequence. 
This I have found to be the case in numerous instances. That 
Unitarianism is an adequate remedy for this evil, I have also had 
proof in many instances; I have the happiness to know, that 
many persons have been recovered from deism, and many ochess 


saved from falling into it, by being brought to the knowledge of 


Unitarian christianity. I have talked with individuals, who had 
for years been lost from the ranks of christians, who, after free and 


candid conversation, acknowledged, that had they in the former 


part of their lives been acquainted with Unitarianism, that would 
not have been the case. By others I have been told, that had they 


not become acquainted with Unitarianism, they should have become 
unbelievers.’ pp. 450—452. 
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A statement to the same purpose, occurs in the extract 
which we made respecting Scotland. It is a statement which 
agrees with the experience and testimony of others, and 
which, corroborated as it is on every hand, we are very ready 
to put against the assertion, that this doctrine leads to infi- 
delity. 

Upon another topic still our author’s testimony is valuable 
—namely, the suitableness of Unitarianism to the condition 
and wants of the poor. Our own experience on this point 
has taught’ us the futility of this objection to our doc- 
trine, and Mr Wright has corroborated it in a way most 
effectual and satisfactory. ‘To this purpose we have already 
made a sufficient citation, but as the lower classes were the 
principal object of his attention, and among them chiefly 
Unitarianism has prevailed of late years in England, we will 


add a few passages. ‘The first is from his address on quitting 
his office. 


‘Mr W. then referred to the new aspect which Unitarianism has 
assumed during the last few years, to the new churches which have 
been formed, many of them consisting of the poor and unlearned, 
and stated as facts, which had been proved by the operations of 
the Fund, and of which he had witnessed the proof, that Unitarian- 
ism is capable of being, and now is in many places, the religion of 
the poor and unlearned, and his full conviction, that of all religious 
systems it is eminently calculated to be the religion of those de- 
spised and numerous classes, as being perfectly level with their 
capacity, containing a provision for their moral and spiritual wants, 
and requiring nothing but what they are capable of doing.’ p. 123. 


Again he says : 


‘If Unitarianism be genuine christianity, it must be as suitable to 
the common people as primitive christianity was, being in fact the 
saine thing. The above remarks express sentiments which I have 
seen verified by facts. In numerous instances have I seen the ob- 
jection to Unitarianism, that it is incapable of being the religion of 
the poor and unlearned, refuted by the best of all proofs, by its 
actually becoming the religion of many of them, in various parts of 
the kingdom, and producing in them that temper and conduct which 
all good men will acknowledge to be the genuine fruit of vital 
christianity.” pp. 33, 34. 

‘The correctness of the opinion which I formed in the outset, 
that Unitarianism is a religion suited to the poor and unlearned, 
has been abundantly verified in the course of my missionary life, 
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and each succeeding year has added much to the evidence of its 
truth, until it has become a well established fact : so well establish- 
ed, that none who are acquainted with the present state of Unita- 
rianism can scarcely have the hardihood to deny it. ‘The success 
of Unitarianism during the last twenty years has been chiefly 
among the common people. Many new congregations have been 
formed, the bulk of whose members are unlearned and working 
people. Such persons, when instructed in the Unitarian doctrine, 
I have found among the most active and efficient promoters of it. 
Mr D. Eaton’s narrative of the York Baptists, and Mr J. Ash- 
worth’s account of the Methodist Unitarians in a part of Lancashire, 
may be referred to, among many other documents, as furnishing 
proof of what I have just stated. The frequent applications made 
to the Unitarian public, for pecuniary aid towards the erection of 
chapels, by new congregations, consisting chiefly of poor people, 
of which there are recent instances, furnish unequivocal proof of the 
progress which Unitarianism is making among the mass of the peo- 
ple. Dr Marsh, the present learned bishop of Peterborough, show- 
ed his penetration, and paid, whether undesignedly or not, a high 
compliment to Unitarianism, when he suggested, that if the chil- 
dren of the mass of the people, were educated on Mr Lancaster’s 


plan, and had the naked Bible put into their hands, on the plan of 


the Bible Societies, they would become Unitarians. From my 
observation and experience, [ am inclined to think this opinion of 
his lordship will be found correct.’ pp. 439—4a#1. 


The Bishop is most certainly in the right. The Panoplist 
said nearly the same thing not long before its death. The 
Bible is unquestionably the best Unitarian tract in the world. 
Let it be read without teachers, interpreters, catechisms, and 
creeds, let it be safe for a man’s reputation and comfort to 
find out its meaning for himself, and there could be no doubt 
about the result. But so lomg as the study of it is watched as 
it is by the emissaries of orthodoxy, and even Bible Societies 
will not send it abroad without orthodox ‘ notes and com- 
ments,’* its pure doctrine will be forbidden access to the majo- 
rity of minds. Yet we believe that the progress of liberty and 


education will verify in the end the ecranyeas of the Bishop 
of Peterborough. 


It is one object of the publication before us, to urge and 
encourage the brethren in England, from a view of what has 


* For example, the first chapter of John, in most of the editions of the Bible 
Society, has this note prefixed—the Divinity of Christ, &e. Every page has 
some note. Yet it purports to circulate ‘ without note or comment.’ 
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been done, to go forward with new zeal and added exertions 
in the same cause. He bears testimony to the necessity of 
ardour, activity and perseverance, and collects all the counsels 
of his experience for the direction of future labourers. Many 
of these are very valuable, and evince great judgment, pru- 
dence and piety. We would willingly quote from them at 
large, if we were not already straitened for room, although 
they might not have much applicability to the state of things 
in Our own country. One passage we must make room for. 


‘What has actually taken place fully convinces me, that if Uni- 
tarianism be preached as the doctrine of the gospel, in a plain and 
popular style, in a lively and zealous manner, it will be successful. 
But it must be so preached to the mass of the people that they can 
understand and feel it, or they cannot be expected to embrace it. 
It must be shewn to be what Jesus and his apostles preached. It is 
not refined and philosophical reasoning which will reach their un- 
derstandings and hearts; but the PLAIN GOSPEL, STATED IN A 
WARM AND AFFECTIONATE MANNER; the proofs which will have 
weight with them must be derived from scripture, and conviction 
can be produced in their minds only by urging the plain facts and 
positive declarations of scripture. Unitarianism must be preached 
to them as a vital and practical religion, which comes home to the 
heart, and contaigs a provision for all their moral and spiritual 
wants. That style of preaching is best, which is best suited to the 
people addressed ; the extemporaneous mode will be found to suit 
the mass of the people best ; and a direct address to them will ex- 
cite their attention more, and make a deeper impression, than the 
most elegant composition which is not directly addressed to them. 
Whatever is delivered in a style which is not suited to their capacity 
and attainments, which is not calculated to reach their hearts, will 
be lost upon them. With the poor and unlearned, a familiar, im- 
pressive and solemn mode of address will generally prove effective. 
It will be found best to begin with those subjects which relate to 
the moral character and government of God, and his infinite love 
and mercy in Jesus Christ. No system is more rich in topics cal- 
culated to affect the heart and interest all the feelings than that 
of Unitarianism ; and if we bring them out in a proper manner, 
we shall gain the attention of the hearers, and, whilst we enlighten 
their understandings, win their affections.’ pp. 447—449. 


We have been struck with the instances which our author 
adduces, of the extinction or decay of the simple faith in seve- 
ral congregations, from want of courage and openness on part 
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of the minister, and, consequently, of proper information on 
part of the people. 


‘This minister, by his still plans, not disturbing others by preach- 
ing the doctrines which he believed, brought his congregation to 
nothing, buried the last member of it, and after officiating about 
forty years, retired to spend the evening of his life in repose, having 
no people to minister to; the old chapel in which he had been 
minister was pulled down ; at length he died also, and was buried ; 
so ends his history. Qn the contrary, Mr Platts, by publicly avow- 
ing, and preaching openly what he believed to be the truth of God, 
and by pursuing active plans to promote it, raised a congregation, 
which has so increased as to find it necessary to leave their first 
chapel for a much larger one. Such facts show thie practical ten- 
dency and efiects of the opposite plans of concealment and open 
avowel, of indifference and zealous activity.’ pp. 62, 63. 

‘It is painful to relate, that the fate of some of the old General 
Baptist churches, has been like that of some of the old Presbyterian 
churches; the congregations have become extinct, and the cha- 
pels either suffered to fall down, or to pass into the hands of other 
parties. The cause of this I have been anxious to ascertain; and 
am pertectly satisfied that none of them have been ruined, or even 
injured by the introduction of Unitarianism among them. Not doc- 
trinal preaching, but the want of it, and in particular the want of 
christian zeal, which doctrinal preaching might have helped to ex- 
cite, of steady and persevering exertions in the cause of divine 
truth and for the salvation of men, which would have kept their 
souls alive, have been their undoing.’ pp. 245, 246. 

‘[ learned that, formerly, there were ministers, in several places 
in Cornwall who were Unitarians; but they could hardly be called 
Unitarian ministers, as the Unitarian doctrine was not made known 
by their public ministrations. The light which shown in their own 
minds not being diffused around them, departed with them; they 
were succeeded by Calvinists, the darkness of reputed orthodoxy re- 
mained, and no trace was left that men of more liberal and rational 
views had officiated in those places, except in the memory of here 
and there an individual who had been intimate with them. Far be 
it from me to question the purity of the motives of the good men of 
whom I am speaking; but 1 may be alloW®d to give my opinion of 
the plans which they adopted, so far as I have been informed re- 
specting them: and I am fully persuaded, that had they preached 
the Unitarian doctrine plainly and openly, and used all possible 


means to communicate the knowledge of it, important effects would 
have been produced.’ pp. 384, 385. 


Our readers may remember, that a report was current a few 
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years since, of a contemplated visit of Mr Wright to this coun- 
try, and that although many did not anticipate from his coming 
the advantages which seemed to be hoped in England, yet 
that he was anxiously looked for by others, and would have 
been cordially welcomed. The circumstances which prevent- 
ed his coming, are stated at length in the present volume, and 
are very honourable to him. It seems that the opinion of his 
friends on the expediency of the mission was divided, and that 
on this account, although he had it greatly at heart, he abso- 
lutely declined proceeding. His concluding remarks are these : 

‘Though some persons who were anxious to carry the measure 
might not be pleased with the course I took, I still think [ acted 
right, and did what was best for the cause. I had to sacrifice m 
own feelings in this, as I have had to do in other cases; but I fol- 
lowed the best dictates of my judgment; and it is a maxim which 
I have always endeavoured to keep in view, that in no case should 
the feelings be suffered to lead us contrary to the dictates of the un- 
derstanding. I still think a mission to America would have greatly 
promoted the Unitarian cause; and it is highly probable the sea 
voyage would have been of essential service to my health and con- 
stitution ; but providence overruled things otherwise, and we ought 
in all things to say, the will of the Lord be done.’ p. 108. 

For ourselves, we believe the measure would have been of 
doubtful issue at best, and are satisfied that the final decision 
was right. Yet we should rejoice to see some of our foreign 
brethren amongst us, and think it desirable that the bonds of 
fellowship should be more nearly drawn, and a better inter- 
course maintained. It would be a mutual benefit to us and to 
them. We do not speculate together on all points, and pro- 
bably the great majority of believers in this country differ very 
considerably, in many of their views of the christian doctrine, 
from the «majority in Great Britain. We have not brought 
ourselves to adopt, as part of our own faith, much less to insist 
upon, as essential parts of our system, some of those doctrines 
which are so obnoxious in England, which are possibly no less 
obnoxious here, and which go to form in the eyes of the pub- 
lic such a collection of odious tenets, as we should think 
burden sufficient to sink any cause. We give to the word 
Unitarian a wider and more generous acceptation, and we 
confess should have been more thoroughly pleased with the 
account of Mr Wright’s labours, if he had not sometimes 
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brought to our mind, that his definition of Unitarianism ex- 
cludes many whom we are proud to call brethren, and em- 
braces views of doctrinal subjects to which we should give very 
tardy and hesitating assent. but this makes us only the more 
desirous of increased intercourse. We need to be better ac- 
quainted with each other. We need to enlighten and aid each 
other. The English and American churches are toiling together 
in one vast work ; and though they see not all things alike, nor 
all things perfectly, this should be no bar to their union—ior 
it is equally the boast of each, that they believe there is ‘more 
light yet to break forth from God’s word,’ and their desire 
and prayer to be instrumental in advancing it. Let others 
separate, in jealousy, or in bigotry. Let these come together 
in fellowship, and not doubt that this will help them to come 
nearer ia faith. The liberal spirit of our friends abroad we 
gratelully acknowledge, and the interest which they have 
taken in what relates to the cause of truth and improvement 
in this country. We cordially reciprocate their kindness, and 
shall rejoice in the prospect of better mutual acquaintance, and 
mutual aid and encouragement in common objects. 





Arr. XIX.—.4 Sermon, Preached before the Vermont Colo- 
nization Society, at Montpelier, October 13, 1825. By 
Joun Wueecer, Pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, Windsor, Vt.’ Svo. pp. 28. Windsor: 1825. 
W. Spooner. 

Tne question of the slave trade and slavery is again being 
discussed in England with all the earnestness that ever was 
excited by it; and the friends of abolition seem resolved to 
leave no effort untried to accomplish their great object. In 
this labour they have one emment advantage over those who 
are seeking to abolish slavery from the United Sta ies, In the 
circumstance that their slave holders do not reside amongst 
themselves, but form a class distinct from the national com- 
munity, and inhabiting a distant territory. They can press 
their measures therefore with a vehemence which could 
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hardly be ventured here, where it is necessary to consult the 
feelings of our own brethren and neighbours, a constituent 
part of the same community, whose interests and jealousies 
are all awake, though they are, for the most part, sensible of 
the evil, and anxious for its removal. We cannot help think- 
ing, however, that this very difference of circumstances may 
be found to have correspondent advantages, in producing a 
more calm, temperate, considerate discussion of the means of 
abolition, in which opinions and measures shall be less influ- 
enced by party and passion, and more entirely guided by 
reason and discretion. Indeed we do not see how passion 
can be greatly excited in this country, however some indi- 
viduals may choose to rage—for there can be, and we believe 
there is, no essential difference of opinion on the subject be- 
tween the people of the slave holding and of the free states. 
All alike look upon it asa sad and portentous calamity, forced 
upon us by the sins of our ancestors, and threatening most 
disastrous consequences. ‘The slave holders have themselves 
used as strong language on the ie as others. * Their state 
legislatures have taken measures. Their senators and repre- 
sentatives to the national congress have aided in denouncing 
and suppressing the traffic. There are, undoubtedly, large 
numbers among them sull governed, as many always will be, 
by a selfish interest, who resist ail interference, and maintain 
the divine right of masters. This is to be expected. But 
the sober reflecting majority, we have reason to think, hold not 
very different views from those who inhabit the more fortu- 
nate portions of the land, from which the scourge was long 
ago removed. 

Although therefore less violence should be used on the 
subject than in England, and all our publications should as- 
sume a milder tone, it will not follow that there is less feeling 
here, but only that it issues a more solemn and practical 
voice. There are, there can be, none of those outrages com- 
mitted here in opposition to improvement, which have dis- 
graced the West India planters, and none of the consequent 
bitterness, animosity, and revengefulness of spirit, which 
breathe little short of the ‘threatenings and slaughters’ of 
civil war. We are brothers expostulating with brothers and 
giving advice in sad sympathy ; not superiors railing at infe- 
riors, who, roused to wrath, return railing for railing, and re- 
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pay counsels with threats. We hope for quicker and better 
results from this rational and conciliatory course. We should 
tremble for the cause of abolition, and consequently for the 
cause of our national union and good fellowship, if rash pens 
should be engaged, and injudicious zeal should be suffered to 
blow up a flame of contention between the distant sections of 
the country. 

At present there seems to be every disposition to avoid 
this. The Colonization Society is principally patronised by 
our southern brethren themselves; and the spirit with which 
it has been advocated in New England has been, as far as we 
have known, enlightened and generous. ‘There has been lit- 
tle officious or offensive interference, and though some galling 
remarks and unkind allusions may have been sometimes made, 
yet they do not indicate the strain of sentiment which gene- 
rally prevails. 

Indeed there is no call for an angry zeal on this subject. 
There can be no doubt that the condition and treatment of 
the slaves is almost without exception kind and considerate. 
The most earnest humanity could not be roused to extreme 
indignation; for there is no habitual cruelty actually exercised 
towards these unfortunate beings. On the contrary, they have 
as much happiness as is consistent with a state of bond age. 
Their yoke is made as light to them as circumstances allow. 
True, they must bear the yoke, and their masters’ safety re- 
quires that it be a heavy one. But for this we cannot be an- 
gry with their masters; for there is no alternative but the 
rigorous bondage of the blacks, or the extermination of the 
whites. Never be it forgotten that they are more to be pitied 
than blamed, whose lot is thus unhappily cast... When we 
plead for abolition it is not because of cruelty and oppression 
needlessly exercised, because of wanton tyranny and gratui- 
tous inhumanity—for these by no means characterize the 
slave system of the United States; but it is because of the 
intrinsic iniquity of the system itself—which, though it should 
be administered in mildness and mercy by masters and mis- 
tresses, all of whom shall be tender and faithful as the kindest 
parents, is yet nothing better than intolerable injustice and 
crime. Disguised it may be, and its terrors softened, and its 
bitterness sweetened, still it is, and can be, nothing but the 
minister of misery to those who wear its chains, and of cor- 
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ruption and ruin to those who impose them. Even could it 
be made plausibly to appear, that the unfortunate blacks are 
happier than they would have been in their native condition ; 
still the lover of man and of his country will be none the less 
anxious to put an end to the wickedness, because it is wicked- 
ness. 

The interest, then, which is taken in those miserable beings, 
is not on account of their being cruelly treated, but because 
they are slaves; and no kindness can compensate for the loss 
of treedom—the best privileges of servitude are bitterness 
and woe in comparison of the mere feeling of liberty. Be- 
cause, also, God and nature teach us that no man has a right 
to make a slave of his fellow, and we desire to relieve our 
own country from the wretc hed necessity of contradicting this 

right—the more wretched, because it is opposed to the whole 
spirit and language of our institutions. Because it is impossi- 
ble for a slave holding nation to be so happy, so prosperous, 
or so virtuous, as a nation exclusively of freemen. Because 
we are ashamed that our fathers should so manfully have 
aken the first step toward abolition, and we be unwilling to 
follow. Because we ere mortified at the striking inconsist- 
ency of a people making the traffic on the ocean piracy, and 
yet tolerating it within its own borders. Because, in order to 
keep a nation of bondmen in order, it is essential that they be 
kept in deep ignorance, both of the state of the world, and of 
the — of christia re for both are so fall of the spirit 
of liberty, that if the blacks should be taught, they would be 
filled | with that sp 


spirit, and then we should witness ‘upon our own 
plantations the scenes of St Domingo. ‘The insurgent blacks 
woul d undoubtedly be pat t down; butis it worth while to spill 
ithe’ free blood of America in resisting the siruggle of an op- 
pressed people for their freedom ? Is it not better to devise 
some early and safe mode of giving them liberty, education, 

and religion, and so changing them into a people which shall 
be an honour, instead of a blot, upon the earth ? 

It is for the interest of all parties that the abolition should 
be effected—we do not say how or when—but upon some ju- 
dicious plan, and as soon as possible. It is for the interest, 
the pecuniary interest, of the states themselves, if any reliance 


is to be placed upon the very remarkable table which we here 
quote from Mr Wheeler’s notes. 
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‘The following facts are taken from the “ Weekly Register,” 
printed at Baltimore. 


“The slave population either checks or drives out the free 
white, as is shewn by a comparison of the different censuses. 


Free whites in 1790 1820 
Maryland 208,649 260,022 
Virginia 442,117 602,974 





650,766 862,996 
Increase in 30 years —212,230 


* Or at the rate of a little more than thirty per cent. in thirt 
years, whereas in the United States, generally, (including these 
states,) the increase has been more than one hundred and fifty per 
cent. for the same time. Maryland and Virginia, in 1790, had one 
Jifth of the whole free population of the republic ; but, in 1820, 
they had only one ninth. Virginia shews an increase of onl 
160,000 free whites in 30 years. but even densely populated Mas- 
sachusetts had an increase of 150,000 in the same time, notwith- 
standing the vast migrations that have been made from the last 
named state, whose territory is small, soil poor, and climate severe ! 
But the stock for increase was only 373,000, whereas that of Vir- 
ginia was 442,000—so Massachusetts has increased much more 
rapidly than Virginia. 

“ The valuation of the lands and houses of New-York and Penn- 
sylvania in 1815, under the United States? Assessment, (the prin- 
ciple of which was the same in all the states,) was more than six 
hundred millions of dollars, whereas the aggregate valuation of the 
the lands and houses, and that of more than a million of slaves 
added thereto, in the states of Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky and Tennessee, was less than 
five hundred and twenty millions, or nearly one sixth less. And 
if the personal property—say in ail articles raised, produced or ob- 
tained, for consumption, sale or barter—the utensils and tools of 
the farmers and mechanics and their stocks on hand, the machinery 
of the manufactures—the ships and other vessels belonging to, and 
the goods in the hands of the merchants and dealers—the amount 
of money that the whole have actually invested in public securities 
or stocks, or on hand—their household furniture and other conve- 
niences, of the people of the “ free states,” were compared with 
the like species of property belonging to those of the south, the 
value of the one would, no doubt, eight or ten times exceed that of 
the other.” ; 

‘The area of the two states named, compared with the united 
areas of their seven other, is very small, and the aggregate popu- 
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lation in 1810, was 1,770,000; whereas that of the seven states 
3,240,000. What a difference ! 

In 179i, the lands and improvements of Pennsylvania were 
valued at 165 millions—but those of Virginia, and all her slaves, at 
only 71. And in 1815, little Connecticut was put down at 88 
millions, while the large state of South Carolina, with her slaves, 
was valued at no more than 74 millions. By the state assessment 
of 1524, the dwelling houses and lands of Connecticut were valued 
as follows, 

29,778 dwelling houses 0,267,383 
2,606,789 acres of land, averaged at $19.64, cre 308 





$71,495,691 

‘ Observe, the whole land in the state is averages at nineteen dol- 
lars and sixty-four cents per acre!’ pp. 27, 28. 

_ ‘The rapid increase of the slaves, also, beyond the increase 
of the whites, presents the most alarming and urgent motive 
for some decided measures. ‘The white population doubles 
itself in about twenty-five years, the slaves double their num- 
bers in less than twenty years. So that as there were 1,500,000 
in 1820, there will be in 1880 12,000,080—about equal to 
the whole population of the country at the present day. There 
are no circumstances on which to build the expectation that 
their increase can be checked. As far as human foresight 
can reach, it must go on as inevitably as the nation enlarges. 
The mind is appalled at the imagination of twelve millions of 
black slaves! What is not to be feared, what dreadful conse- 
quences are not to be apprehended, in a-community carrying 
within itself these accumulating materials of conflagration and 
ruin! What shortsightedness to put off the evil day, and defer 
the remedy until it shall have grown too mighty for a cure ! 
Now is the time, when our eyes are first opened, when the 
alarming prospect begins to open upon us—now Is the time to 
frame some plan, to try some experiment, and begin that 
work of abolition which years only can complete, and which 
will be more and more difficult the longer it is delayed. 

The experiment of the Colonization Society is therefore 
most interesting. Whether it can accomplish the great object, 
time only can determine. We suppose it can only do it ef- 
fectually by exciting the national government to exert itself. 
But it has been begun and is patronised by those who are 
most nearly concerned, and it promises more than any scheme 
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yet devised. We suppose it impossible that any association 
of men, independent of the government, should thoroughly 
accomplish this design; but we believe that through this 
means public sentiment may be influenced, public opinion be 
formed, and thus a call be made upon the general govern- 
ment, which it could not refuse to obey, to take the work of 
emancipation into its own hands, and sweep the country clear 
of this abomination. ‘This is a feasible project. Every thing 
in this country must be effected in this way. Public opinion 
must precede the law. ‘The desideratum therefore is to form 
that public opinion. ‘This we conceive to be the whole pur- 
pose of the Colonization “Society, so far as it regards the 
state of slavery in America. It may found a very clever na- 
tion in Africa, and remove a few thousand blacks from our 
shores, and in this way do good—do great good. For it 
would not only create the happiness of these individuals, and 
light the lamp of civilization and religion on the African coast, 
but would build a city ‘of refuge from much of the horror of the 


slave trade—as the British settlement at Sierra Leone has. 


been the means of delivering 10,000 captured natives from 
their prison ships, and restoring them to their rights. All this 
is benevolent and well. But as far as regards the extermina- 
tion of slavery within our own borders, it is a perfect nullity. 
It amounts to nothing. It is draining the ocean with a seive. 
The slaves would increase far beyond the means of any volun- 
tary society to ship them off, and their masters would hold them 
up at prices far beyond any possible income to ransom them. 
For it is to be considered that, though instances of admirable 
benevolence, like those of Minge and others, will probably oc- 
cur, yet many will be found to present the most obstinate re- 
sistance to the project, and not a few, it is to be feared, who 
would be unprincipled enough to make it a matter of specu- 
lation and personal profit. And how are the means of any 
private association, ever so extensive, to keep pace with the 
natural growth of this growing evil, aided by the machinations 
of men whose interests it will alw ays be to hinder its operations? 
We consider all expectation of this kind to be more visionary 
and impossible than any Quixotic enterprise within our recol- 
lection. Of course our hopes from the Colonization Society do 
not in any degree rest here. It is in its efforts to move the 
public heart, and form the public opinion, that we conceive is 
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founded the hope of remedy for the evils that threaten. Here 
is something possible. Rouse the attention of the nation, 
teach the people to fee] deeply on this subject, excite them to 
a strong interest in it, and the National Legislature will by and 
by come forward. Let the people call for it, and the arm of 
the government, which is strong enough to do what it pleases, 
will be stretched out to this work, and will perform it. Mr 
Wheeler speaks correctly on this point, but he would have 
spoken more to the purpose, if he had insisted on it more at 
length. 


‘'To obtain these benefits it is necessary that the arm of govern- 
ment should interfere, in its strength; and then something will be 
accomplished on a scale commensurate with the greatness of the 
object. Much may be done without it, but this would strike a blow 
at the root of the evil, and enable us to look forward to the day, 
when the desire of our hearts would be accomplished. 

‘ But for this purpose public opinion must be excited on the sub- 
ject. When the voice of the nation calls for this aid from the na- 
tional government, it will be rendered; but until then the work will 
go on tardily, and the prospect will be doubtful. Several of the 
states have already expressed their opinion, and if all of them would 
rise up, with one simultaneous movement on the subject, and ex- 
press their opinion, no doubt we should see congress engaged in 
the business, and might hope soon to be freed from the stain that 
now darkens our national character.’ p. 12. 

‘When the public voice calls long and loud, the representatives 
of the public will feel bound to do something in their national 
character; and it may result in noble deeds, like our sister re- 
public, Colombia, who has fixed the time, beyond which slavery 
shail not stain her fair soil, nor mar the rising glories of her free 
institutions. And when the united voice of our country shall cry 
for the extinction of bondage, we shall. find its manacles breaking 
in sunder.’ p. 24. 


& 


He adds in a note; 


A million of dollars given each year by cur government, would 
transport in fifteen or twenty years, the whole of our coloured 
population to Africa. And every one, who has examined the 
items of our national revenue, knows that this could be done, with- 
out imposing the least burden upon the nation at large. I do not 
suppose that it would be morally or politically right to colonize with 
this rapidity ; there might be obstacles in finding vessels to convey 
them, or in the circumstances in which they would be placed on 
their arrival j in Africa; but these are not insuperable, and I make 
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the statement merely to shew that the thing is possible, and there- 
fore not chimerical ; for the great objection which is constantly 
urged in this part of the country is, the utter impossibility of ever 
accomplishing the removal of the coloured population.’ p. 26. 


The ‘impossibility’ lies in the unseconded efforts of the 
society ; and this impossibility will remain forever, unless the 
people, those who are interested as well as those who are not, 
shall unanimously desire the extirpation of slavery, and thus 
lay their commands upon the government to effect it. We 
rejoice in the efforts that are making to produce this state of 
public sentiment, and devoutly hope that no rashness and in- 
discretion of language, or of measures, may excite a jealousy 
against the society or its friends, which shall thwart the bene- 
volent and patriotic design. 

But although this ultimate object should never be attained, 
though the curse and horrors of a growing population of 
slaves should be entailed upon us to the end of time, still the 
society may do actual good. ‘To establish a colony of edu- 
cated and christian blacks in their own land—if such can be 
found to go there—is an achievement not to be accounted un- 
important. It is planting a vine which may, which we have a 
right to hope will, spread and overshadow a large portion of 
the continent—not soon—nations are not born, nor born 
again, in a day—but in the course of centuries. Upon this 
point the language of Mr Wheeler deserves notice. Some of 
his expressions have the strength of rhetoric rather than of 
truth, but with a proper allowance seem to be perfectly just. 


‘ The slave trade has long been regarded by Wilberforce, and 
Clarkson, and all the enlightened champions for Africa, as the great 
cause of African degradation. If this could be destroyed, the root 
of the evil would be exterminated. Do this, and you raise ina 
moment, a vast continent to high eminence on the scale of moral 
being. Ido not mean the slave trade, simply as it is carried on 
by Europeans and Americans, but also as it exists in Africa itself. 
There the spirit of slavery reigns in all its horrors, and displays it- 
self in the constant occurrence of intestine wars, and midnight de- 
predaticns, and wild misrule, and rapine, and murder, and heart- 
rending separation of families and friends. No civilization can find 
its way into such society ; and even the progress of christianity 
would seem to be prevented by every obstacle that man in human 
society could array against it. The combined influence of the 
civilized world may do much to destroy slavery, but they cannot 
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exterminate it. ‘The evil must be cured in its cause, as well as in 
its effect. It must be stopped at the fountain. And this can be 
done only through the medium of colonies. Sierra Leone has de- 
stroyed the infernal traffic within her reach, and other colonies, 
established on similar principles, will do the same. 

But a colony will do much to aid the introduction of civilization 
and christianity into Airica. Colonies from Egypt introduced civil- 
ization into Greece. Greece introduced it into Italy by colonies. 
Europe was civilized by the Roman military colonies. And more 
than all, who planted this western world, and caused the germ of 
liberty to take root, and gave tothe world an example of happiness, 
and peace and contentment, which is its glory and its astonishment? 
Who did all this ? A few scattered colonies. Look, my friends, aud 
see a nation born in a day; giving by the principles of its govern- 
ment, and the liberality of its institutions, a new tone and spirit to 
the civilized world. A nation, which rose amidst wars and oppres- 
sions, amidst difficulties and dangers more appalling, than any which 
cluster around the coast of Africa. Look at ten millions of people, 
scattered over these states, and see their peace and contentment ; 
see their influence in awakening all the southern continent to a 
knowledge of freedom, and in sending the principles of civil liberty 
through the world. Look at all this, and then ask, will Africa be 
benefited by colonies, which carry christianity and civilization with 
them? That man’s heart musi be cold, and his sympathies dead, 
and himself unworthy the name of freenian, who does not find his 
soul kindling into a glow of delight at such a prospect of benefiting 
hundred millions of his fellow creatures.’ pp. 14—16. 


In a note to this passage, he adds; 


‘I am aware that there is a very great difference between the 
character of the colonists now sent to Africa, and those who first 
came to our shores from Europe. Still the circumstances of the 
African colony are much more favourable for rapid increase in 
knowledge and influence, than the first colonies of our country. 
{t is about three or four years since the settlement was made at 
Cape Montserado. ‘There are now three schools in operation, and 
a fourth, for academical instruction, is about to be established. Se- 
veral coloured preachers are among the emigrants. A printing press 
is soon to be sent out. It was nineteen years after the landing of 
the pilgrims at Plymouth, before printing was executed in this 
country; and it was not until 1755, that the press was free from 
legal restraints. ‘The intercourse of the African colony with the 
civilized world, is infinitely more expeditious and more general, than 
was the intercourse of the American colonies. ‘ Sierra Leone has, 
in its growth, outstripped all other British colonies.” The Coloni- 
zation Society have endeavoured to select persons of the mos? intel- 
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ligence, of the purest character, for settlers, and some in this country 
are in a course of instruction, preparatory to going to Africa.’ pp. 


26, 27. 


Our author is too sanguine in this. He overlooks the ne- 
cessary and almost infinite distance between the high state of 
knowledge and education in the first settlers of this country— 
many of them distinguished among the learned of the day, 
having enjoyed all the light of the English universities—and 
any who might be selected from the coloured population of 
the land. ‘The difference is such as to throw ridicule upon 
the whole statement in the view of sober thinkers and prac- 
ticalmen. The advantages which the colony at Montserado 
will enjoy from having a press fourteen years sooner than the 
Plymouth colony had, is rather of fanciful than real moment, 
and we suspect that few of the ‘ coloured preachers’ will 
make good the place of Cotton, Higginson and Norton. Even 
the frequency and ease of intercourse, though ‘ infinitely’ 
greater than with the early American colonies, can do but 
little to compensate for the want of the master minds of the 
leaders, and the stern habits of industry and virtue in the peo- 
ple. But we do not mean to press this too strongly. We have 
no doubt of the advantages and the good prospects of the colo- 
ny, thus far. Toa plain and rational statement, we should 
doubtless assent. Extravagant calculations and declamatory 
anticipations are calculated to disgust, rather than invite atten- 
tion to the cause. 

We must stop here for the present, without proceeding to 
those further statements which we designed to make. Mr 
Wheeler’s sermon pleased us. It is a good specimen of ani- 
mated preaching, and has that great merit of an occasional 
discourse, that of being truly occasional. 
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468 Irving’s Orations. 


Art. XX.—For the Oracles of God, Four Orations. For 
_ Judgment to come, an Argument, in nine parts. By the 
Rev. Epwarp Irvine, M. A. Minister of the Caledo- 


nian Church. Hatton Garden. Philadelphia. 1924. 
pp. 407. 


WE know not but the ‘Orations’ and ‘Arguments’ of Mr 
Irving may now be a forgotten book. We ought perhaps to 
apologize to our readers for calling their attention to it at so 
late a day. But the temporary notice the author attracted, 
we think a phenomenon, which may suggest some useful re- 
flections. We read his work, we confess, with no slight feel- 
ing of disappointment. We do not think it destitute of merit. 
It is, with all its faults, and these are gross enough, the pro- 
duction of no ordinary mind. It bears the stamp of a rich 
and powerful intellect. But it is not precisely what the late 
astonishing popularity of the author, as a preacher, led us to 
anticipate. 

We are not among those, who think that he, who succeeds 
for a time in becoming the ‘ doting world’s favourite,’ has in 
all instances the best founded claims to distinction, or that 
his fame is always of the most solid texture. Human nature, 


we know is capricious, in what it praises, and in what it cen- 


sures, often equally extravagant. Popular flattery is fre- 
quently but an impure exhalation of rank breath, a vapour as 
suddenly dispersed as gathered. But Mr Irving appeared, 
for a while, to be the idol not merely of an unthinking crowd. 
If he was a magician, he seemed one of no common every- 
day stamp,—no ‘ phenomenon to be gazed at and forgotten.’ 
He compelled the homage of strong intellects. He number- 
ed among his auditors not the titled, the great and fashionable 
alone, but men of taste and refinement, the fastidious literate 
of the age. 

This popularity we shall attempt to account for, after stat- 
ing a little more fully what we think of Mr Irving. His 
faults are obvious and striking. ‘Though the principal per- 


formance in the volume before us is dignified by the name of © 


‘Argument,’ it is astonishingly deficient in well-sustained, 
clear and forcible reasoning. It has abundance of good 
matter, blended with much that is crude, coarse, and puerile. 
It is disjointed, immethodical and rambling. 
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Mr Irving has fertility of mind, but he makes an unskilful 
use of his materials. He pours out all his thoughts-and re- 
flections, good, bad, and indifferent. His conceptions are 
sometimes grand, but they are thrown in with so much that 
is narrow, gross, extravagant and weak, that they make no 
deep impression. ‘The whole piece is of a flimsy texture, 
loaded with frequent digressions, and containing ebullitions 
of feeling, remarks, speculations and hypotheses on all sorts 


of subjects. It is an unformed mass of heterogeneous mat- 


ter. It has vigour, wildness, and exuberance, but it is the 
wildness and exuberance of nature, throwing up rank and 
noxious weeds by the side of more generous plants. What 
renders the work more disgusting is, it is written in a tone of 
great self-sufficiency, arrogance, flippancy, and contempt of 
common courtesy and decorum. Mr Irving would have us 
view him in the light of a Reformer. He thinks that by new 
modes of address, by ‘ new vehicles for conveying the truth, 
as it is in Jesus, into the minds of the people ; poetical, his- 
torical, scientific, political and sentimental vehicles,’ some- 
thing may be done to awaken attention to religion among 
persons of all descriptions,—‘ imaginative and political men, 
and legal men, and medical men.’ Accordingly he allows 
himself great latitude, both as regards the nature of his 
topics and illustrations, and his manner of introducing them. 
He adopts the style and form, he tells us, of the ‘ oration and 
the argument ; the one intended to be after the manner of the 
ancient oration, the best vehicle for addressing the minds of 
men, which the world hath seen ; far beyond the sermon, of 
which the very name hath learned to inspire drowsiness and 
tedium ; and the other after the manner of the ancient apolo- 
gies, with this difference, that it is pleaded not before an 
judicial bar, but before the tribunal of human thought and 
feeling.’ 

We fear that the cause of christianity will be little benefit- 
ed by effusions resembling those of Mr Irving. They are 
deficient in plainness and simplicity, in marks of strong prac- 
tical sense and lucid arrangement. Mr Irving is too fond of 
the vague, dreamy and mystical. His conceptions are too 
often indistinct and shadowy, vast but ill defined. Now all 
this undoubtedly added, for a time, to his popularity with a 
certain class of minds. There are those who are fond of. 
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listening to the marvellous, strange and fantastick. Part of 
the popular literature of the day partakes of these characters. 
But the preacher should discard a style founded in caprice 
and bad taste, he should aim above all things to be natural 
and distinct. He should adopt a manner fitted to be popu- 
lar and impressive, independently of the fluctuations of fash- 
ion and sentiment. Otherwise he may, like Mr Irving, 
obtain temporary ephemeral applause, but neither his fame 
nor usefulness will be lasting. 

Further, we think that Mr Irving owes, or owed much 
of his success, whatever it was, to the tone of earnestness 
and deep feeling, which pervades all he says. He addresses 
men on topicks connected with their future and great interests, 
as one who perceives the full magnitude of those interests, 
and feels a strong solicitude to promote them. He is always 
engrossed with his subject; and presses it on his hearers 
with fervour and energy. His style is altogether of the ex- 
citing kind. ‘This style, meets, in some measure, the de- 
mands of the age, and Mr Irving may be considered so far 
fortunate. | 

After all, however, the secret of his late popularity, 
we think, was his eccentricity. He presented himself to 
the publick in a novel and somewhat strange character. He 
appeared, not simply a preacher of christianity, but a critick 
and reviewer. He occasionally amused his hearers with 
digressions on poetry, metaphysicks and philosophy. He 
talked familiarly of Shakspeare and Spencer and Milton, of 
Plato and Socrates, and Locke and Newton—dealt out mor- 
sels of criticism on all subjects from Hooker’s ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Polity,’ and Baxter’s ‘ Saints’ Rest,’ to the ‘Castle of Indo- 
lence’ of Thomson, the ‘Cotter’s Saturday Night’ of the 
‘too yielding poet’ Burns, and the ‘old English poem of the 
Nut-brown maid.’ Interpersed with these, were frequent 
allusions in the strain of panegyrick or of invective, more 
frequently the latter, to living characters, all well known, and 
some of them popular favourites. Jeremy Bentham, ‘the 
shrewdest jurisconsult, yet perhaps most limited philosopher, 
of the day,—Southey and Wordsworth, and Byron and 
Moore, all came in for a share of his notice. We think that 
the novelty and strangeness of such a style—that curiosity, 
restlessness and morbid love of excitement, will go far 
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towards accounting for the kind of notoriety he obtained. He 
talks without any sort of restraint. ‘For criticism,’ he says, 
‘[ have given most plentiful occasion, and I deprecate it not.’ 
He feels little respect for publick sentiment, and is utterly 
regardless of the laws of good taste. Now such hardihood 
and recklessness, if accompanied with tolerable fertility of 
imagination, and moderate vigour of intellect, cannot fail of 
enabling a speaker or writer to produce some sensation, 
especially if he’undertakes to comment on manners, persons, 
popular amusements and literature—on all that men think, 
read, talk or dream about. Such a style, however, cannot be 
too strongly censured. A christian minister has no right to use 
it. He cannot use it without degrading himself, and incur- 
ring the charges of impropriety and indecorum. Nothing, 
we conceive, but the healing voice of religion—nothing but 
the sustaining and consoling accents of mercy and hope—no 
warning but against vice—no exhortations but to virtue and 
righteousness, should be heard within the hallowed walls of 
christian temples, during hours consecrated to publick instruc- 
tion and prayer. ‘The decorum which belongs to the occa- 
sion and place forbids all profane topicks. 

We do not deem it important to offer any remarks, either 
in the tone of praise or censure, on the theology of Mr Irving. 
We will observe, simply, that he has very little to say on the 
‘doctrinal shibboleths’ of the age. We suppose he holds in 
the main, the doctrines of the old Genevan school. But the 
harsh and gloomy features originally belonging to these doc- 
trines, appear to be much softened under his touch. He is 
opposed to the scholastick style, and dry technical method of 
treating subjects of religion, common in some former times. 
The ear of men of the present age is shut, he observes, 


‘And I hope the ear of all men is forever shut to the authority 
of names ; and it is vain now to quote the opinion of saints or re- 
formers, or councils or assemblies, in support of any truth. They 
even hold cheap our venerable theological language, though it can 
boast of great antiquity, and they insist upon its being translated 
into common phrases, that they may understand its meaning. And 
the misery is, they will not listen unless we gratify them in this 
reasonable request, but allow us to have our disputations to our- 
selves, while we cover them with that venerable disguise. In 
order, therefore, to have a chance of a hearing, I have refrained 
from systematick forms of speech, and endeavoured to speak of 
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each subject in terms proper to it, and to address each feeling, in 
language which seemed likely to crown it—in short, to argue like 
a man, not a theologian; like a christian, not a churchman. It 
seems to me, that we should give up our artificial, and adopt a 
natural method of treating religion ; and instead of steering wide 
among disputed questions, bear down at once upon the occupations 
of the heart and life of man. They care not for our controversial 
warfare ; they laugh at our antiquated method of handling ques- 
tions.” pp. 84, 85. 


This is as it should be. Only let the teachers of christian- 
ity proceed upon these principles, their instructions, we ven- 
ture to pronounce, will be far more impressive and effectual 
than they have generally been. 

There are a few plain precepts which he, who would preach 
with effect, would do well not to neglect. It is not enough 
that the train of thought he presents, be approved by the un- 
derstanding. It must have particular reference to the wants; 
feelings, views and habits, of those to whom it is addressed. 
It must be suited to the temper of the times. We mean not 
that a christian minister should lend his influence to sanction 
corrupt taste ; that by ill-timed complaisance he should allow 
the publick mind to remain the slave of delusion and preju- 
dice, that he should countenance narrow views, gross concep- 
tions, austerity, or laxness. ‘To be faithful to himself, to his 
fellow men, and to his God, he must be a fearless advocate of 
truth and virtue. But he must accommodate his instructions 
to the exigencies of the age. He must seize on the most 
impressive modes of address ; he must meet objections which 
start up with time, and select topicks and employ illustrations 
to which the general cast of thought and feeling apparent in 
those about him, is fitted to lend peculiar interest. 

The present has been called, we believe with justice, an 
age of strong feeling. Men do not now think and reason 
in the cold and languid manner common at some former 
periods. They require an earnest and impassioned strain,x— 
a strain which not only falls on the ear and reaches the un- 
derstanding, but finds its way to the profound recesses of the 
heart. This feature, it has been repeatedly observed, strong- 
ly characterizes the popular literature of the day. The 
whole mass breathes a deep and fervent spirit, for which we 
look in vain in the productions of the preceding age. We 
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find nothing like it since the days of Elizabeth, when English 
literature partook of the freshness and strength, and perhaps 
the wildness and luxuriance, of youth; when strong sense 
and deep feeling, and profound and comprehensive thought, 
and richness of imagination, and powerful and expressive, 
though in some respects rude and homely, language, stamped 
the productions thrown out upon the world by the master 
minds of the age. But we forbear to enlarge on a topick, 
which has already become trite. 

How far the change, which has within a few years taken 
place in publick sentiment and taste, is in all respects a 
happy one, we presume not to say. We are not disposed on 
all occasions to be loud in condemning the old, and applaud- 
ing the new in the mass, without qualification or distinction. 
Most human things are mixed. ‘The state of fervour, into 
which the publick mind has been for some years thrown, in 
most of the civilized countries of the world, is attended with 
numerous important advantages, and perhaps with some dan- 
gers and inconveniencies. ‘The danger is from excess, wild- 
ness and fanaticism. A state of strong excitement ma 
induce distemper. But then this danger may be overbalanc- 
ed by the chances of good. When the publick mind is 
powerfully excited, when the tendency of the age is towards 
enthusiasm, there is opportunity for the good man and good 
citizen, the sage and the christian, to step forward, and by 
well-timed efforts, to reform abuses, to diminish ignorance 
and vice, and do something to advance the fortunes and in- 
terests of his country and species. If men think and feel 
deeply, it is important that their thoughts and feelings should 
be directed into proper channels and to proper objects. The 
wish and attempt to do this, will occupy the cares of the 
christian philanthropist. He will not despair so long as he 
discovers in the publick mind no symptoms of lethargy and 
indolence—no mark of that cold, selfish, temporizing spirit, 
that paramount fondness for ease and the gratification of the 
appetite, which fears all change, because it thinks that change 
will occasion an interruption of present enjoyments. 

In an age of excitement, the publick, it is superfluous to 
observe, demands in a christian teacher a feeling strain. 
Men will not bear to hear the concerns of virtue and religion, 
the solemn doctrines of human responsibility, of death and 
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approaching judgment, treated in a frigid and formal style, 
at a time when the whole body of popular literature, all the 
productions of human intellect, in fact, are tinctured with 
strong feeling. ‘They will turn with disgust from a dry, pe- 
dantick manner, which satisfied, perhaps, a more superficial 
and heartless age. 

Nor can any striking effects be expected from a cold and 
dispassionate style, addressed solely to the understanding. 
Something more is necessary to arrest the careless, to affect 
the hardened and insensible, and restrain and regenerate the 
vicious. Men’s affections, interests, hopes and fears, must 
be addressed. ‘They must be made, not only to perceive 
the deformity of vice, but to view it with deep abhorrence, to 
feel that it leaves a foul stain on their natures, that it degrades, 
essentially, woefully, degrades them. They must be in- 
duced to reflect soberly on the inevitable consequences of 
indulging in it. It may afford temporary gratification, but 
in the end causes remorse, shame and wretchedness, a bur- 
densome age, a bitter and loathsome death, and -prospects of 
a gloomy futurity. Let the heart be made to feel a dread 
of these consequences. Let it regard them as truly appal- 
ling. Let it feel, that sin is a malady in comparison with 
which, all the aggravated woes which can be heaped on 
humanity, dwindle into utter insignificance. Jt brings sorrow, 
for which there is found no balm. Change of place affords 
no alleviation. ‘The mind is its own piace, and can make 
a hell of heaven, and heaven of hell.’ Time brings no dis- 
charge, no ease, no rest. The disease is within us, and we 
bear it with us wherever we go. ‘I’hese and other important 
views, particularly such as may be gathered from the instruc- 
tions of Jesus, must be urged in language fitted to reach the 
inmost depths of the heart. 

The great mass of those who are to be benefited by re- 
ligious instruction, are neither willmg, nor have they time to 
listen to deep argumentative strains. But they may all be 
made to feel. ‘The language of feeling is natural and simple. 
It strikes on the heart at once. It operates with force on 
men of plain and unsophisticated minds, who are little accus- 
tomed to exercise the understanding. Nor, if it be genuine 
and chaste, will it offend the more intellectual and refined. 
Let him, who desires to be faithful, then, address himself to 
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the heart, to that sensibility, some vestige of which is left in 
the most degenerate natures, to feelings which are never ex- 
tinct in the human breast. Let him address himself to that 
sentiment of responsibleness, which all bring into the world 
with them. Let him endeavour to quicken and invigorate 
this sentiment. Let‘him urge men to consider how solemn 
a thing human responsibility is. Let him strive to make them 
feel, that their whole hearts, their whole lives, shall be judg- 
ed; that nothing they think, say, and do, or neglect—no 
feeling, which has been allowed to strengthen with age, will 
be overlooked or forgotten ; that all will go to add to the sum 
of their future happiness or suffering. ‘They have less need 
of being informed, than powerfully wrought upon. They are 
wrought upon by deep fervid feeling, however plain and 
homely the language in which it is conveyed ; the plainer the 
better, perhaps, provided it be vigorous and forcible. 

Let us not, however, be understood to say, that it should 
be the sole object of the preacher to awaken in his hearers 
a species of wild fervour of imagination and feeling. We 
think quite otherwise. We look with distrust on a state of 
feverish excitement produced by forcible appeals to men’s 
feelings and fears. We believe that this excitement is often 
ineffectual while it lasts, and when it passes off, leaves the 
heart cold, insensible and careless. We would oppose fana- 
ticism in every shape. We do not like it in itself. Viewed as 
the end, the object, which religious instruction aims to accom- 
plish, it deserves to be strongly reprobated. But this is not 
our sole objection to it. Fanaticism draws after it a train of 
melancholy consequences. Its extravagances tend to create 
a strong prejudice against religion. It is idle to say, that 
such prejudice is vain and foolish. It is true, christianity is 
not chargeable with the absurdities of those who profess to 
be its friends. It ought not to suffer from their misconcep- 
tions and weaknesses, But it is certain that it will suffer from 
them; for the majority of mankind will not distinguish be-~ 
tiveen pure christianity, and those corrupt forms of it which 
are at times received and popular. A publick teacher of re- 
ligion ought to address the understanding, as well as the heart. 
He can hope for permanent respect and usefulness, no further 
than the views of christianity on which he is accustomed to 
dwell, and the trains of thought to which he calls the atten- 
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tion, are sound and rational. He must lay no tax on men’s 
credulity. He must demand no extravagant heat, no feel- 
ings incompatible with a vigorous exercise of reason. He 
must endeavour to strengthen the hold which christianity has 
on the understanding. Whatever superstructure he intends 
to rear, the foundation must be laid in plain practical sense. 
Let him secure the assent of the judgment; he need not 
then hesitate to call in the aid of the imagination and feelings. 
He addresses, or should address himself, to the whole man. 
He avails himself of all the stores furnished by a rich and 
comprehensive intellect ; he draws illustrations from all of 
which the understanding or senses give us any information. 
He speaks to the affection and heart. No matter how 
strongly he feels, or attempts to make others feel, if he but 
strikes out strains of deep thought, and employs arguments 
from which the profound and subtle, men of comprehensive 
views and refined taste, no more than the simple and _ unlet- 
tered, will turn with disapprobation or disgust. 

A mode of preaching fitted to produce an important and 
lasting effect must be sirictly rational. We add, that the 
better informed of the present age demand such a style. 
Men reason more now, than in some former times. The 
consequence is, they are less under the influence of imagina- 
tion, and less susceptible of gloomy and undefined fears. 
Their understandings must now find occupation. They must 
listen to argument, which is founded in good sense, and which 
all within and around them, all they know of the past or pre- 
sent, all facts in the history of matter and mind, go to confirm. 
They are not to be influenced by exaggerated descriptions 
and highly charged pictures, by tales of the marvellous and 
strange, by appeals to the coarser feelings of human nature, 
adapted to the taste of an ignorant and credulous age. ‘They 
are disgusted with all attempts to reduce their passions with- 
out convincing their reason. 

The ministry must adapt itself in a measure to the spirit 
of the age, or it will cease to be effectual. If the mass of 
the people, who, being free from the influence of systems and 
bias of professional habits, usually decide according to the 
dictates of unsophisticated commou sense, become enlighten- 
ed and liberal enough to reject with disgust that assemblage 
of unintelligible and harsh doctrines, which have been, and 
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still are, sometimes inculcated as forming part of christianity, 
and to demand a strain of preaching less repugnant to the 
understanding and the best feelings of human nature,—a strain 
which partakes less of the narrow, pedantick and controver- 
sial spirit of former ages of ignorance, and is better adapted 
to the eolighteued character, and tolerant and charitable tem- 
per of the times,—the publick tedchers of religion will find 
it necessary gradually to adopt a more elevated, more ra- 
tional, and more impressive style of address. 

Such is the style at the present moment needed. ‘The 
good sense and practical character of the age call for it. 
Nothing else will now satisfy. Let those, then, who are ‘ set 
for the defence of the gospel,’ receive a lesson of caution. 
A tremendous weight of responsibility rests on them. 
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Second Congregational Church in New York.—On Thursday, 
November 24, the corner stone of the Second Congregational 
Unitarian Church, corner of Prince and Mercer-streets, in New 
York, was laid in the presence of six or seven hundred persons, 
who had assembled to witness the ceremonies. The Throne of 
Grace was addressed by the Rev. William Ware, Pastor of the 
First Congregational Church. 

We quote a few passages from the address, which he made 
on the occasion. 

‘We begin, then, the building of this house of prayer that the 
increasing numbers of those who are believers in the strict unity 
of God and lovers of real christian liberty, may have a conve- 
nient place to gather themselves together and unite in the solem- 
nities of social worship; where they may pray to the only God 
through the only Mediator; where they may hear the doctrine 
of Christ preached, as they think, in its first simplicity, and 
where they may be built up together i in the knowledge and obe- 
dience of the truth as it is in Jesus. With the greater attention 
that is daily given by christians of every name “to the discov ery 
of truth and the detection of error, and with the increase of our 
city it has necessarily happened, that the number of Unitarian 
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believers has greatly multiplied, and that more ample accommoda- 
tions for religious worship are needed. It is to meet this want 
that we have begun to lay the foundation of this house of prayer. 
When four years ago, the building of the first congregational 
church was commenced in this place, it was little thought that in 
so short a time the erection of a second would become necessary. 
But through the blessing of God on the cause of pure chris- 
tianity, the most ardent anticipations of those who first entered 
into this field of honourable labour have been more than answer- 
ed; and we hope and pray that before an equal period shall have 
elapsed, through the continued blessing of heaven, another will 
have been begun and gompleted.’ * * * 

‘We lay this stone, as believers in the divine authority of the 
Sacred Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. We believe 
these books to contain the whole will of God as it was revealed 
to the Jews by his prophets, and to the world by Jesus Christ his 
Son. The Bible is the rule of our faith ; its chapters and verses 
are the articles of our creed ; the Bible is the rule of our con- 
duct; the Bible is the charter of our immortal hopes. With 
this volume open in our hands, and reading as we go, we walk 
fearlessly through the world; sure that it will guide-us right in 
the midst of duty and trial, and lead us at last to the desired 
haven. We rejoice in our possession of this blessed book, we 
thank God for his gift, and it is our fervent and constant prayer 
that the time may soon come, when all men in all parts of the 
earth shall possess it, understand it, and obey it. 

‘ We begin this church as practical believers and defenders of 
that great Protestant principle of the right of private judgment 
in matters of faith. We yield up our right to understand and 
interpret the sacred scriptures for ourselves, and to believe as 
we see evidence to preponderate this way or that, to no man or 
number of men, to no church, or council, synod or assembly. 
We think we are answerable to God alone for the faith we 
adopt, or the faith we reject, and that man has no power to 
meddle in the case. And we trust that from this place no man 
or woman shall be denounced for their faith in Christ, be that 
faith what it may. And ere one such anathema should be 
uttered within these walls, we pray they may crumble to their 
foundations. 

‘We build this church in perfect charity, we hope, with chris- 
tendom and the world; for we build it as christians; and chris- 
tians should love, not only one another, but mankind. We wish 
indeed that our own peculiar opinions should‘every where prevail, 
for we believe them to be the pure, undoubted truth of God; but 
we would not make one convert by violence, or the sacrifice of 
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peace. An over heated zeal has been a principal source of the 
miseries the church has endured. Christian sects have been 
willing to propagate their opinions at any cost, from mistaken 
ideas of their importance. They have forced, not followed, Pro- 
vidence. May we avoid their error ; and though persuaded 
that our opinions are true, and important as true, and must ulti- 
mately prevail, let us not hasten too fast, but wait the fit concur- 
rence of times and circumstances. God watches over his truth 
as he does over his material creation, and in his own time, and 
in his own way, will raise it to honour and a universal empire.’ 
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The proprietors of the Curistian Examiner inform the 
friends and patrons of the work, that they have engaged the 
services of a gentleman as editor, who will have leisure to 


devote himself almost exclusively to the interests of the pub- 
lication. They trust that’ by this step it may be made yet 


more acceptable to the religious public, and more worthy of 
the approbation it has received, as well as a more efficient in- 
strument for the promotion of religion. ‘The proprietors and 


former contributors to its pages, do not in any degree with- 


draw their labours from the work, but are engaged still to 


watch over it and write for it. ‘They only design to relieve 
themselves from the burden of the active editorship. ‘To en- 
able them to do this, which the interests of the publication 


have seemed to demand, they call upon their friends and the 
christian public, to exert themselves in extending its circula- 


tion, and adding to the list of its subscribers. The additional 
expenses incurred by, the contemplated change, render this 
absolutely necessary ; and it hardly need be added, that the 
importance of such a pdblication to the religious community is 
such as to warrant and demand an earnest call for its yet better 
support. Any aid in effecting this purpose will be gratefully 
received as a contribution to an important religious object. 








ERRATA. 


In the last number, page 378, last line but one of the first paragraph, for 
decision read derision. 

Also, 8th line from bottom, for has read have. 

Page 380, 13th line from top for received read viewed. Also 2st line, for 
unknown world, read outward world. 
























